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Toronto, Canada, January 11, 1950 
To the Shareholders: 


Your Company was organized in March, 1930, to acquire ownership of, 
and to direct the affairs of old established brewing companies. Your Direc- 
tors take particular pleasure in presenting this the Twentieth Annual 
Report because the years which have intervened since 1930 have seen 
the Company develop to a point where it enjoys by far the largest in- 
dividual volume of sales in the Canadian brewing industry, has first class 
physical facilities for the production of its products, and a strong and 
sound financial position. 


Sales and profits from Canadian operations both showed increases in the 
year under review. Sales in Canada amounted to $83,071,871 in compari- 
son with $75,456,792 in the previous year, and Net Profits after all charges 
from Canadian operations, amounted to $7,927,745 in comparison with 
$7,266,745 in the previous year. 


The operations of your wholly owned subsidiary Victory Mills Limited, 
the sales of which are included in the Canadian sales referred to above, 
continued at a satisfactory level of output and profit during the year. 


The operations of Brewing Corporation of America, in which your Com- 
pany holds a majority interest, were again unsatisfactory. Your Com- 
pany’s share of the loss from operation in the United States amounted to 
$1,238,910. Your Management is definitely of the opinion that the solution 
of this subsidiary’s problem lies in persistent adherence to the course of 
building up national distribution of quality products at reasonable prices 
to the extent necessary to absorb the large productive capacity. During 
the past year there has been built a sales organization adequate to develop 
and maintain national distribution under highly competitive conditions, and 
a substantial and well-balanced advertising campaign has been undertaken 
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designed to stimulate consumer demand. The costs of such sales and adver- 
tising efforts, which were out of all proportion to existing sales vol:me, 
were fully charged off to operations. 


Notwithstanding the conditions above referred to the overall consoli- 
dated Net Profits of your Company and its subsidiaries amounted to 
$6,688,835 in comparison with $6,849,535 in the previous year. Provision 
for depreciation was made in the amount of $3,676,079, an increase of 
$552,431 from the previous year. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet was improved to the extent that net 
working capital increased during the year by $1,653,726 to $11,597,559. 
Funded Debt was reduced and Distributable Surplus substantially incressed. 


Your Directors take pleasure in recording with gratitude the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of the 3,385 employees of your Company and its subsidiaries. 
The number of shareholders increased from 15,012 to 16,164 during the 
year. 


Subject to the general volume of business activity in North America re- 
maining at a high level, your Directors anticipate that the new fiscal year 
will produce satisfactory results, although exceedingly heavy expenditures 
to expand the business of your United States subsidiary will continue and 
this will have the effect of somewhat reducing consolidated profits in the 
first half of the new year. Your Directors and Management believe that 
the policies which are being followed will eliminate losses in the United 
States in the not too distant future. 


Submitted on behalf of the Board of Directors 


E. P. TAYLOR, Chairman. 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT THE 31st OCTOBER, 1949 
(STATED IN CANADIAN FUNDS) 











ASSETS 
3ist October 3ist October 
1949 1948 
Current Assets 
Cash on Hand and in Banks....... $ 3,704,238 
Investments in Marketable Securi- 
ties at cost ¢Quoted Market Value 
ee ES ae 282,652 
Accounts Receivable less Allowance 
of $50,786 for doubtful accounts.. 2,155,767 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes 
ED ccc kewae cess weekeee 1,451,070 
Inventories as certified by respons- 
ible officials ..... Se os 12 507,046 
PIPE SONOS | 65 viccccunsseasec 543,59 
Total CUPPOnt AStORS. «....6.0.00000000000 $20,644,370 $18,114,827 
Refundable Portion of Excess Profits 
Tax due after 1950........ senntnecs 665,000 1,133,212 
~~ aes in Allied Companies at 
cos 
Listed Shares (Quoted Market Value 
ee ra aaa 1,229,994 
Subsidiary not consolidated 
Dominion Malting Company Lim- 
EE ee eae 2,087,310 
Other shares and advances.......... 2,485,672 
; ee 5,802,976 4,844,610 
Fixed Assets 
BE Ses csdusaeupecsbe bas kanbuwun 1,955,681 
ODE ose Rt ck a bakoeu ce 19,811,048 
Plant and Equipment.............. 24,054,860 
, 43,865,908 
Less: Provision for depreciation. . 12,962,352 
30,903,556 
Returnable Containers of United 
States subsidiaries on hand or in 
hands of customers, at cost, less 
provision for depreciation. of 
POOR causeec Pe RN 646,756 
Sundry Properties and Investments at 33,505,993 34,415,383 
cost, less reserves of $175,720...... 
Deferred Charges 1,090,283 1,025,011 
Debenture Discount and Expenses, 
less Amortization ............. 346,495 
PRED wehetcatuscicoshhaseunsenow 123,383 
Premium Paid upon acquisition of 469,878 95,613 
brewing subsidiaries since the 3ist 
October 1943, less amortization and 
WOME. cnnc ck ciacasanecaceeee aie 3,349,194 3,634,084 
$65,527,694 $63,262,840 















Balance at credit the Ist Novem 


ber 1948 
Net income for the year ended the 3ist October 1949...... Perret ye 


Dividends paid, totalling $2.00 per share................cceeeeeceees 
Balance at credit the 3ist October 1949..............ceccccceccecvens 


The books of Canadian Breweries Limited are audited by the firm of George A. Touche & Co., and the complete certification is included in the annual report. 


CONSOLIDATED DISTRIBUTABLE SURPLUS 


ceseeees $14175,064 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
3ist October 31st October 
1949 1948 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts payable and Accrued 
ED i cacnnencesecas acscceres & SOUR 68 
Provision for Income Taxes less 














Payments thereon ...... meen ene 2,848,653 
Total Current Liabilities $ 9,046,811 $ 8,170,994 
Debentures and Notes Payable 
SYs% Serial GOWS 5... .ccescecsess 660,000 
3% and 3'4% Notes..............- 3,850,000 
Debentures Secured by First Mort- ; 
gage 
Authorized and issued: $15,000,- 
000 of which $1,000,000 have 
been redeemed 
Outstanding: 
3% Serial Debentures.......... 2,500,000 
3Y%2% Sinking Fund Deben- 
Re ee ree 6,500,000 
4% Sinking fund debentures... 5 000,000 
_ 18,510,000 19, 100,000 
Provision for Refund of customers’ 
container deposits of United States 
Sn EE a TS 435,090 369,487 
Provision for Loss on demolition and 
disposal of equipment in connection 
w the expansion of a United 
UNG GEUEEEED, ncdcdcessenaesss - 4. ~weewxis 150,000 
Minority interest in a United States 
PIED og icnics kcaceraniowesas ciee's 1,183,044 1,408,442 
Capital and Surplus 
Capital Stock—authorized 2,500,000 
common shares of no par value of 
which 2,200,000 shares are issued 
and outstanding ................. 20,451,123 
Capital Surplus .... 1,726,565 
Distributable Surplus 14,175,064 i 
36,352,752 34,062,917 
: __ $65,527,694 $63,262,840 





Approved on behalf of the Board 
E. P. TAYLOR, Director. 
D. C. BETTS, Director. 


Cero $11,886,229 A Copy of the 
ee Complete Annual Repor' 
aie "f200,000 Will Be Mailed — 


On Request 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- - 
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ing future. Ask now for 
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i DIVIDEND NOTICES *% 


DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Feb. 1, 1950, 
to stockholders of record Jan. 23, 1950. 


“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the ‘A’? Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Feb. 15, 1950, to stockholders of record 


Jan. 23, 1950. 
A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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BLAIR & CO. INC. 


announces the acquisition of the business of 


E H. ROLLINS & SONS 


INCORPORATED 





The combined business will be 


conducted under the name of 


BLAIR, ROLLINS & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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ax-Free Set-Ups— 
New Revenue Source? 


Tax-exempt organizations do an estimated $10 billion 
of business yearly. Congress may call a halt to the 
resulting unfair competition and loss of tax revenue 


udging by their recent public state- 

ments, members of Congress are 
in an economy mood. Representa- 
ives of both major parties are, quite 
rightly, appalled at the idea that the 
Federal Government must spend over 
$5 billion more than it takes in dur- 
ing a year which is expected to be 
marked by almost unprecedented 
prosperity. But Congress has talked 
economy before, on many occasions, 
without any very striking tangible 
result, and it hardly seems realistic to 
expect this body to slash expenditures 
very deeply in an election year. 

Furthermore, there is a very real 
and pressing need to alleviate numer- 
ous inequitable or restrictive tax bur- 
dens. Action is neded to remove 
wartime excise taxes, liberalize the 
tax treatment of capital gains and 
business depreciation charges, reduce 
double taxation of dividends and scale 
down the present confiscatory person- 
al income tax rates in the upper 
brackets. Not all of these aims will 
be accomplished, but strenuous ef- 
forts should and probably will be 
made along these and other lines. 


Seeks New Sources 


Thus, Congress will be even more 
tagger than usual to uncover new 
sources of tax revenue. It might sub- 
ject interest on state and municipal 
bonds to Federal income taxation, but 
such a course is believed by some 
lawyers to be impossible without a 
Constitutional amendment and in any 
tase would be bitterly opposed by the 
states, since it would considerably in- 
crease their borrowing costs. Taxa- 
tion of the income of consumer co- 
operatives would also face serious 
political obstacles. A change in the 
lax laws relating to life insurance 
companies would not provide much 
added revenue, 

That leaves only one major new 
Source of mcome: the profits of other 
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business enterprises not now taxed. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board has just completed a study of 
Bureau of Internal Revenue data for 
1946 covering 99,467 organizations 
which, while tax-exempt, were re- 
quired to file returns. These enter- 
prises reported total receipts (not net 
income) of almost $10 billion for 
1946, of which $7.3 billion came from 
business activities. Over $1 billion of 
the latter sum represented business 
revenues of non-business organiza- 
tions—educational and charitable in- 
stitutions, trade associations, labor 
unions, private clubs, etc. 

Colleges and other educational in- 
stitutions contributed a substantial 
part of this. Faced with shrinking 
returns from their bond investments 
due to declining interest rates, many 
universities have acquired business 
interests which bear no _ relation- 
ship to their educational ac- 
tivities. New York Univer- 
sity, for instance, owns the 
C. F. Mueller Company, a 
producer of macaroni and 
spaghetti, and is also repre- 
sented in production of pis- 
ton rings, leather goods and 
table china. Others own 
citrus groves or cattle 
ranches, a hotel, an airport, 
a traction company, a mo- 
tion picture theatre, and 
the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica (a gift from Sears, 
Roebuck to the University 
of Chicago in January 
1943). 

In addition to the actual 
operation of business enter- 
prises, a large number of 
colleges have bought store 
properties and leased them 
back to the original owners 
on a long term basis. The 
first important transaction 
of the sort came in 1943, 





when Gimbel’s Philadelphia unit was 
sold for $5 million to a group includ- 
ing Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, the 
University of Rochester and Law- 
renceville School. Union College 
paid $16 million for most of Allied 
Stores’ real estate and $9 million for 
the Abraham & Straus building in 
Brooklyn ; the University of Pennsyl- 
vania owns the Lit Brothers store m 
Philadelphia; Yale owns the Frank 
& Seder unit in Philadelphia and 
Macy’s branch in San Francisco. 

Criticism of college participation in 
business operation has recently arisen 
from three sources: taxable compet- 
ing businesses, the government and 
the colleges themselves. At the re- 
cent annual conference of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, Dr. Car- 
ter Davidson, president of Union Col- 
lege and chairman of an American 
Council on Education committee to 
study the financial problems of high- 
er education, stated, “Only those 
businesses that are directly beneficial 
to the college’s students, faculty or 
guests who visit the campus should 
be permitted.” He said that 445 
U. S. colleges and universities were 
obtaining income from other than 
traditional sources, and estimated the 
total college investment in non-educa- 
tional businesses at $300-400 million. 
Other sources place the total as high 
as $1 billion. 


Please turn to page 22 
Charles Phelps Cushing 



















10 Stocks Which 


Should Earn More 


Favorable factors point toward good earnings for 


these companies in 1950. 
ty representing sound, well 


hile the outlook for American 

business in 1950 is generally 
satisfactory, leading economists pre- 
dict that sales and profits will be 
somewhat lower than in 1949. How- 
ever, not all industries and compa- 
nies look forward to a moderate de- 
cline, some individual firms will re- 
port a marked reduction in earnings 
and certain entire industries such as 
rail equipment and sugar cane are 
likely to undergo sharp contractions 
in net income. Other groups includ- 
ing natural gas enterprises and con- 
sumer finance companies are in posi- 
tion to show improved earnings state- 
ments in the current year as com- 
pared with 1949 results. 

Special factors in many cases will 
assist individual corporations, en- 
abling them to outperform other units 
in their respective fields. Listed be- 
low are ten companies which should 
enjoy earnings gains in 1950. 


American Home Products: The 
drug industry reported satisfactory 
results in 1949 and the outlook for 
1950 is relatively favorable. Domestic 
business is expected to demonstrate 
better performance than foreign ven- 
tures because of dollar shortages and 
similar problems. American Home, 
with a little over 20 per cent of an- 
nual volume in foreign trade, enjoys 
a lower than average ratio of over- 
seas income and thus should do bet- 
ter than the industry as a whole. 
Through its ‘new product, Kriptin, 
the company is participating in the 
current boom in _ cold preventives. 
A strong position, broad diversifica- 
tion and aggressive business and mer- 
chandising policies lend attraction to 
the common equity. 


CIT Financial: Consumer credit 
has risen steadily to its present peak 
in excess of $17 billion. Instalment 
sales of cars, spurred by easy financ- 
ing terms, have been the most rap- 
idly growing segment of the finance 


4 


Issues are of good quali- 


managed corporations 


field. Today, approximately 42 per 
cent of auto sales are on a time pay- 
ment basis and industry executives 
expect a rise to 50 per cent before 
the present buying wave subsides. 
CIT has participated fully in the in- 
crease in credit. Quarterly earnings 
and revenues have advanced without 
interruption for the past two years 
and further increases seem assured. 
Management has indicated its confi- 
dence in the outlook by raising the 
company’s latest quarterly dividend 
from 75 cents to $1 per share. 


Celanese Corporation: Rayon 
deliveries slumped appreciably from 
March through July of last year. In- 
dustry sales contracted 22 per cent 
during the five-month period. Better 
performance in the latter part of the 
year narrowed the gap to seven per 
cent. Close to capacity production 
seems probable for some time to come 
since weavers’ backlogs are large. In 
the first nine months of 1949, Cela- 
nese’s sales fell 31 per cent under 
the impact of lower production and 
price cuts. However, the company 
returned to capacity output in the 
fourth quarter. Orders on hand are 
substantial and better conditions cur- 
rently existing make it appear that 
profits in the first half of 1950 will 
approach full year 1949 results. 


International Shoe: During the 
first quarter of 1949, retailers bought 


hesitantly and pared inventories 
causing poor profits reports for man. 
ufacturers. Buying by consumers, 
however, held up well and depleted 
stocks of merchandise caused a spurt 
in purchasing from producers during 
the latter half of the year. Interna. 
tional Shoe followed the industry’ 
pattern. Sales were down 20 per 
cent in the six months ended May 3] 
and earnings were off 36 per cent, 
August sales revealed a sharp re. 
versal, soaring to an all-time monthly 
peak, and have continued at a high 
level ever since. Some earnings te. 
covery is expected to be reported for 
the latter part of the company’s fiscal 
year, which ended November 30, and 
continuance of the favorable trend is 
looked for. 


Lone Star Cement: The good 
performance of the construction in- 
dustry in 1949 is expected to continue 
in 1950. At last year-end, proposed 
future public construction equaled 
more than $32.3 billion, according to 
Engineering News-Record. As one 
of the leading firms in the cement 
industry, Lone Star will obtain its 
share of the total business, which 
will be substantial. Selling prices at 
eastern mills were increased 10 cents 
per barrel in October 1949, aiding 
the margins of Lone Star’s three east- 
ern plants. Earnings have been ex- 
cellent for the past four years and 
profits will remain high. 


Norfolk & Western: Strikes in 
the coal mines impaired 1949 earn- 
ings. Net income fell from $6.75 pet 
share to approximately $3 per share. 
Because of the road’s strong position 
and good earning power, directors 
continued the policy of paying out an 
extra $1 per share at last year-end, 
maintaining the $4 dividend total 
paid in 1948. Barring any extended 
period of strikes in 1950, earnings 

Please turn to page 29 


Ten Stocks With Favorable Earnings Outlook 
-——Earned Per Share———, * Price Indic. 
c-—Annual— -9 Months— r-—Range—, Recent Div. . 
1947 1948 1948 1949 High Low Price Rate Yield 
Amer. Home Prods.. $1.72 $2.36 $1.80 $2.08. 3354-24% 32°» $1.70 5.3% 
CIT Financial ..... 2.03 4.57 3.31 4.82 6034-421%4 59 4.00 68 
Celanese Corp. ..... 3.83 6.61 4.99 1.58 3434-23% 33 2.40 7.3 
International Shoe .. 4.12 4.06 = a2.04 al.32 4634-41 45. 3.00 6/7 
Lone Star Cement. . 6.68 8.18 5.51 7.36 80 -60 76: 450 59 
Norfolk & Western. 612 675 4.63 2.68  59%-47% 49 400 81 
Northern Nat. Gas.. 3.23 3.12 2.18 1.95 39%-31 36: 1.80 50 
Pacific Gas & Elec.. 2.57 2.51 2.36 b2.10 3434-303% 34 2.00 59 
Purity Bakeries .... 4.06 4.93 3.41 2.52 32-25% 32: 2.40 u 
Sperry Corporation.. 2.79 432 2.11 1.82 2914-22%, 27° 2.00 7. 





*—1949-50 to January 18. 
months ended June 30.- 


a—Six months ended May 30. b—12 months ended September 30. c—Six 
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For Pullman 


| Metamorphosis 


Although company has reacquired over one-fourth of its 
stock, the equity has acted poorly as investors await plan 


for productive use of proceeds from sale of subsidiary 


here have been two major changes 
Tis the activities of Pullman In- 
corporated within the past five years. 
Late in 1944, the company acquired 
M. W. Kellogg at a cost of $18.25 
million. This enterprise is the, na- 
tion’s leading designer and_ builder 
of oil refining equipment and is also 
active in chemical engineering, in- 
duding atomic energy and petroleum 
chemistry. Several years later, Pull- 
man disposed of its sleeping car op- 
erating subsidiary, Pullman Com- 
pany, for $106 million. However, the 
proceeds were reduced by $16.4 mil- 
lion to cover accrued tax and insur- 
ance liabilities, and thus actually 
were just short of $90 million. 

This was a considerable windfall. 
It was anticipated in mid-1947, when 
the final payment was made to Pull- 
man by the railroads which had 
bought its sleeping car business, that 
a substantial portion of the proceeds 
would be invested by Pullman in 
some other business, thus supplement- 
ing and diversifying the company’s 
sources of income. To date, however, 
iothing has been accomplished along 
these lines. 


Reacquisition Program 


Instead, almost half the net pro- 
ceeds from sale of Pullman Company 
has been applied by Pullman Incor- 
porated to reacquisition of its own 
tock. In May 1947, 529,866 shares 
were purchased by means of tenders 
at $57.50 a share, and during the bal- 
ance of that year 41,600 shares were 
bought in the open market at an av- 
frage cost of $54.77. In 1948 another 
4,700 shares were purchased at an 
‘erage $46.27 price, and in the first 
nine months of 1949 an additional 
153,600 shares were added at $32.80 
ashare. Since May 1947 the company 
fas spent almost $42.3 million for 
821,766 shares at an average cost of 
851.42, thereby reducing its out- 
sanding shares by over one-fourth 
Tom 3,229,897 to 2.408.131. 
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So extensive a program of stock 
acquisition should have had a strong 
supporting influence on the price of 
the shares, but their performance over 
the past several years has been de- 
cidedly unimpressive, even after al- 
lowing for general market influences. 
At last year’s low, they were quoted 
at less than half the 1946 or 1947 
highs, and the present quotation of 
36 is the poorest witnessed, except 
in 1948-49, since 1943. 

This situation reflects disappoint- 
ment on the part of investors with 





Pullman Inc. 


-—Earned—, 


Per Share 

*Sales As Present 

(Mil- Re- Activ- Divi- 

lions) ported ities dends Price Range 
1929 N.R. $5.24 a $4.00 9914—73 
1932 N.R.D1.00 a 3.00 28 —10% 
1937 $72.3 3.21 a 2.75 724%4—25% 
1938 33.1 0.60 a 1.37% 391%4—21% 
1939 29.7 1.005 a 100 41%—22% 
1940 63.1 196 a 1.50 324%4—l16% 
1941 105.4 3.31 a 2.50 2914—1934 
1942 189.7 287 a 3.00 2854—203%4 
1943 262.9 252 a 3.00 401%—26% 
1944 286.6 3.99 $1.87 3.00 524—37'% 
1945 194.5 430 1.66 3.00 65144—471%4{ 
1946 125.5 0.64 0.83 3.00 693%4.—4714 
1947 197.5 2.38 2.38 3.00 614%4—51% 
1948 286.0 3.18 3.18 2.00 53 —32% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1948 $203.2 $1.72 $1.72 3... fcc ccc eee 
1949 195.3 2.07 2.07b$2.00 b37 —30% 


*Manufacturing operations only. a—Cannot be 
computed. b—Full year. N.R.—Not reported. 
D— Deficit. 


- should be. 


the management's failure, so far, to 
uncover a profitable medium for in- 
vestment of the company’s large sur- 


plus funds. It also reflects in rather 
striking fashion the typical invest- 
or’s almost complete preoccupation 
with the matter of earnings to the 
exclusion of asset and working capi- 
tal values. 

As of September 30, 1949, book 
value was $63 per share and work- 
ing capital value was slightly over 
$50. Book value is not particularly 
significant, but working capital value 
Of even greater signifi- 
cance is the fact that both have been 
increasing over the past three years 
while the price of the stock has been 
declining. As of December 31, 1946 
(after adjustments to eliminate Pull- 
man Company from consolidation), 
book value was $54.73 and working 
capital value about $42. The increases 
have arisen partly through reduction 
in the number of shares and partly 
through the accumulation of undis- 
tributed earnings. 


Artificial Valuation 


The artificiality of the market’s 
valuation of Pullman can be demon- 
strated by assuming the company con- 
tinues the policy, apparently unpopu- 
lar with stockholders or potential 
stockholders, of using its surplus 
funds for reacquiring its stock. On 
the assumption that, in the normal 
course of its present activities, the 
company has no need for amounts 
of cash and Government securities, 
greater than its current liabilities, and 
further assuming that stockholders 
would authorize use of the excess 
$50 million (or over $20 a share) of 
liquid assets over current liabilities 
for stock purchases, Pullman might 
be able to buy in half the shares now 
outstanding. 

This would have little effect on net 
income, and would certainly have no 
adverse effect on dividends per share. 
Thus, it would increase the available 
yield from 5.6 per cent to 11.2 per 
cent and cut the price of the stock 
from ten times earnings per share 
to five times earnings. Even those 
who ignore all factors except yields 
and price-earnings ratios could hardly 
justify such a modest valuation for 
the issue. 

However, it pays to be realistic in 
dealing with the stock market, and 
thus it is necessary to recognize: (1) 
that Pullman is unlikely to reduce its 
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American Tel. & Tel.--- 


The Investment Favorite 


More investors own its common stock than any other 


issue. Relatively a market laggard in recent years, 


its position has improved, with earnings on upgrade 


asily retaining its position in the 
forefront of investment favorites, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company attracted 65,000 additional 
common stock holders in 1949, in- 
creasing its roster to more than 825,- 
000, compared with 765,800 at the 
end of 1948. No other corporate en- 
terprise can boast of as large a roll 
of stockholders as “Tel. & Tel.” 
Within the next six weeks or so 
the number of stockholders will rise 
to around 900,000 when shares are 
distributed to 160,000 employes who 
have just completed purchase of 
something over a million shares un- 
der the first of three Employes’ Stock 
Purchase Plans. Among the 160,- 
000 are many of the 75,000 employes 
who already are stockholders. With 
distribution of the shares, approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of the stockhold- 
ers will be working employes of the 
company. Some 80,000 employes are 
enrolled in the second plan, which 
was inaugurated in December, 1948, 
to continue through 1950, while a 
third offering is to be made to em- 
ployes before the end of this month. 


Well-Founded Opinion 


The esteem in which investors hold 
the shares of the world’s largest com- 
munications system is well founded. 
Dividends have been paid on the 
stock in every year since 1881, and 
the current annual rate of $9 per 
share has been in effect since 1922. 
At times it has been necessary to dip 
into surplus to make up the divi- 
dend, but in the main earnings have 
covered the dividend requirements 
comfortably. In 1948 net per share 
rose to $9.86 (from $7.66 in 1947) 
and the preliminary figures just re- 
leased indicate earnings in 1949 of 
$9.48 per share, with consolidated 
(Bell System) net for the 12 months 
ended November 30 of $9.35 per 
share, vs. $10.21 per share in the 
prior twelve month. Each calculation 
is on the basis of the average number 


of shares outstanding during the 
period. During the calendar year the 


‘number of shares outstanding in- 


creased from 23.4 million shares to 
more than 25 million. Dollarwise, 
net income of the parent, which does 
not include Tel. & Tel.’s proportion- 
ate interest in undistributed earnings 
or deficits of subsidiaries, totaled 
$227.7 million last year, against 
$207.6 million in 1948, 


Rate Increases 


Partly responsible for the appar- 
ently contradictory trends in company 
and Bell System earnings (although 
the periods are not strictly compar- 
able) was the fact that rate increases 
of about $46 million per year did not 
become effective until well along in 
the fourth quarter, and parent re- 
turns therefore include about one 
month more of improved earnings 
than results for the System as a 
whole. Applications for further rises 
in rates are pending in a number of 
states and the company has other 
applications in preparation. The 
outlook for favorable action is consid- 
ered good, and prospective benefits 
from higher rates are augmented by 
expectations of savings from more ef- 





American Tel. & Tel. 


Gross Earned 

Revenues Per Divi- -—Price Range 

(Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929 a$1,063 a$12.57 $9.00 310%—193% 
1932 a944 a7.82 9.00 137%— 693%4 
1937 1,051 9.76 9.00 187 —140 
1938 1,053 8.32 9.00 150%4—111 - 
1939 1,107 10.18 9.00 171%4—148 
1940 1,174 11.26 9.00 175%—145 
1941 1,299 - 10.26 9.00 16834—115% 
1942 1,469 8.79 9.00 13434—101% 
1943 1,648 9.50 9.00 158%4—127% 
1944 1,770 8.89 9.00 196%4—157 
1945 1,931 8.93 9.00 1667%—156 
1946 2,094 10.23 9.00 2001%4—15934 
1947. 2,225 7.66 9.00 17434—1493%4 
1948 2,624 9.86 9.00 1585%—147% 
1949 b2,141 b6.49 9.00 c1505% 138 


a—Parent company only. b—Nine months 
ended September 30. c-—1949-50 range. 


ficient service as the result of the 


improvements that have been made 


in operating facilities. 

During 1949 about $1.1 billion was 
spent for new construction, bringing 
to $3.7 billion the amount expended 
over the past three years for dial 
equipment and new cable, construc- 
tion of central offices, improvement of 
toll services and expansion of the 
company’s interests in television. As 
of September 30, last, the latest date 
for which complete balance sheet fig- 
ures are available, plant investment 
comprised 87 per cent ($9.2 billion) 
of the System’s total capital assets, 
which stood at $10.6 billion. Inciden- 
tally, Tel. & Tel. was the first com- 
pany in financial history to report $10 
billion in capital assets, which it did 
at the close of 1948. 

Bell System’s long term debt al- 
ready exceeds its equity capitaliza- 
tion, and will be further increased by 
the new issue of $200 million of 21- 
year debentures filed for registration 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on January 6. As of 
November 30 parent company deben- 
tures outstanding totaled $1.9 billion; 
subsidiary debt brought the total to 
nearly $3.7 billion, compared with 
equity capitalization of $3.3 billion. 
Conversion of debentures, however, 
narrowed this gap somewhat during 
December last — approximately $22 
million of the 3%s of 1959 were re- 
deemed in that month and _ smaller 
amounts of two other issues also 
were converted into common stock. 


Demand Remains High 


Telephones in service during 1949 
increased more than two million to 
aggregate 33.4 million. New instal- 
lations are going forward at the rate 
of almost 200,000 per month, and 
the waiting backlog of applicants is 
being reduced steadily. The demand 
from rural sections, however, 1s 
growing; approximately 300,000 of 
the new installations in 1949 were mn 
rural areas. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
common stock has been somewhat 
of a laggard over the past severd 
years, and is still selling under 1 
high for the period. In recent weeks 
there have been indications that it 
improving prospects have stirred new 
investor interest, marked by a 10 
point recovery from its 1948 low. 
Around its current level of 148, # 
affords a yield of 6.1 per cent, 4 
generous return, quality considered. 
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The Business 





Technology Changes 


Picture 


Products, companies and entire industries possessing 


apparently strong competitive positions may lose all 


or part of their markets because of new developments 


peer enterprises may suffer a 
partial or complete loss of earn- 
ing power for any one of a number 
of reasons, all of which must be 
guarded against by the investor. The 
difficulty may lie within the company 
itself as a result of poor location,-un- 
sound finances, depletion of raw ma- 
terial reserves or any one or more of 
a hundred other factors. Potential 
danger signals of this type are rela- 
tively easy to detect. Again, it may 
be due to lackadaisical sales policies, 
failure to keep abreast of changes in 
markets or some other influence 
which prevents the enterprise from 
maintaining its share of the available 
business. Although less obvious to 
the outsider than the first category, 
these factors too should be recognized 
by the investor without too much dif- 
fculty or delay. 


Suddenness Dangerous 


But there is a third type of disaster 
which may strike a business, no mat- 
ter how efficient it may be or how 
apparently impregnable its competi- 
tive position, and which does not al- 
ways give investors adequate warn- 
ing. This is the development of some 
new product or new process which is 
better, cheaper, more versatile, more 
Convenient, more stable as to price 
end supply, or perhaps a combination 
of many of these things. To a minor 
extent, this happens every day; it is 
only when the new development 
makes a radical change in existing 
markets that it is noticed by the in- 
vestor, or need concern him. 

There are many examples of such 
radical change. One of the most ob- 

ous, particularly at the present time 

hen it is called to mind by the front 
Page of almost any newspaper, is the 
isplacement of coal by oil and natu- 
fal gas, and to a lesser extent by 
water power. This is by no means a 
€w trend ; it has been in progress for 
alfa century, but the decline in the 
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share of total energy produced which 
could be attributed to coal did not 
prevent bituminous coal production 
from recording new peaks on a ton- 
nage basis in 1918, again in 1926 
(barely), and under the stress of war 
conditions, in 1944. But there is no 
question that, barring another war, 
the 1944 record will stand for all 
time. 

This directly affects coal producers 
and their securities, of course. But it 





Harris & Ewing 


has wider ramifications than that. 
Unlike the situation prevailing some 
years ago, householders and industri- 
al users of energy are not solely de- 
pendent on coal; if they choose—as 
they do in overwhelming proportions 
today—they can heat their houses or 
fire their boilers with oil or natural 
gas, thus avoiding John L. Lewis’ ex- 
actions in terms of price and unde- 
pendable supply. Consequently, mak- 
ers of coal stokers are having lean 
pickings. Where such equipment 
represented 33 per cent of automatic 
heating installations only eight years 
ago, it accounted for only 2% per 
cent of the total last year. 

Domestic and industrial uses are 
not the only applications in which 
coal has suffered; the railroads are 
shunning it, also, In the first ten 
months of 1949, coal-burning steam 


locomotives accounted for only 49.8 
per cent of the freight ton-miles of 
Class I roads, against 69.9 per cent 


only three years earlier. Daiesel-elec- 
tric locomotives increased their share 
of the total from 9.6 per cent to 33.8 
per cent during this interval. 

This has put an almost complete 
stop to the production of steam loco- 
motives for domestic service, and for- 
eign orders alone cannot support the 
locomotive builders in the style to 
which they have been accustomed. 
Accordingly, American Locomotive 
and Baldwin Locomotive entered the 
diesel field some years ago. Lima 
was late in doing so, and had it not 
acquired General Machinery in 1947 
it would be in very poor position 
today. 

Going one step further, we find 
that American Arch Company, which 
was formed in 1910 and has an envi- 
able earnings and dividend record, 
has been forced to go out of business 
because its principal source of income 
—the distribution of arches and arch 
brick for steam locomotive fireboxes 
—has disappeared. 

Outside Competition 

The railroads themselves provide a 
good example of loss of markets due 
to the development of new competi- 
tion from the outside. They have 
lost passenger traffic to the private 
automobile, the intercity bus and the 
airplane, and will never get it back. 
They have lost freight traffic to trucks 
and other media, and will probably 
never get that back, either—certainly 
not while rail freight rates remain 
near present levels. But they have 
company, at least; automobiles have 
wiped out tremendous sums invested 
in local transit securities. And with- 
in the latter field, the old-fashioned 
trolley car has been almost complete- 
ly replaced by buses. 

One recent and very painful exam- 
ple of technological change is fur- 
nished by Bon Ami. This enterprise 
had an exceptional record of stability 
and growth until Glass Wax came 
along. But earnings per share of 
“B” stock fell from a record $4.22 
in 1946 to $2.68 in 1947 (worse than 
in any year of the 1932 depression) 
and $1.81 in 1948; deficits were 
shown on the “B” shares in the second 
and third quarters of 1949. The com- 
pany is fighting back with its Glass 
Gloss, introduced late in 1948, but 
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"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. 
further vital information and statistical 


Armstrong Cork B 

Price of 52 is supported by a sub- 
stantial increase in the earnings base. 
(Pd. $3 in 1949.) Sales were well 
maintained in 1949, at a level approx- 
imately seven per cent below the 
previous year’s record high. The 
product line has been diversified to 
include building products, bottle caps 
and a line of industrial adhesives, and 
18 new linoleum patterns and new 
rug designs have been introduced to 
supplement the company’s standard 
lines. A well sustained demand for 
hard surface flooring is anticipated 
for the first half of 1950 at least. 
(Also FW, Oct. 5.) 


Bristol-Myers 
Shares (now 27) have lagged be- 
hind the drug group, but may be held 
for eventual recovery. 
qu.) Declining sales of brushes— 
which account for 15 to 20 per cent 
of over-all sales—plus sharply _re- 
duced prices for penicillin and devalu- 
ation of foreign currencies contrib- 
uted to the slump in 1949 earnings. 
The ethical drug division represents 
only about 15 per cent of volume as 
compared with 60 per cent from pro- 
prietary items (such as Jpana and 
Sal Hepatica) but has required size- 
able research outlays. Profits tumbled 
39 per cent in the first nine months 
of 1949 to $1.43 a share against $2.35 
in the comparable period of 1948. 
Heavy advertising expenditures in 
connection with the new anti-cold 
product Resistab are believed to have 
prevented improvement in the fourth 
quarter. (Also FW, June 8.) 


Brunswick-Balke . B 

Stock is a business cycle issue; 
price, 24. (Pd. $2 in 1949; pd. 1948, 
$2.50.) Construction of new bowling 
alleys accounts for the greater part of 
over-all sales, and last year witnessed 
a moderate rise in this business. Credit 
facilities for this type of construction 
have been eased and the trend toward 
shorter working hours should raise 
the demand for bowling and billiard 
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$1.3 million (35 cents a share) was 
charged off in the latest fiscal period 
for a loss resulting from the sale of 
Cuban properties. Over $40 million 
has been spent in the postwar years 
for improvement and expansion of 
plant facilities, and a new three-year 
program involving an additional $40 
million has been formulated. (Also 
FW, Nov. 16.) 


Cities Service C+ 
At 75, stock has almost doubled its 
1949 low, reflecting high earnings and 
favorable prospects. (Pd. $3.50 in 
1949; pd. 1948, $3.) Estimates place 
1949 earnings close to the $15 per 
share level vs. $17.77 for 1948. Pros- 
pects for 1950 are favorable. Produc- 
tion of crude oil averages around 
114,000 barrels per day but would be 
increased by some 25,000 barrels if 
proration rulings were withdrawn. 
Oil runs to refineries in 1949 aver- 
aged around 200,000 barrels a day 
and refineries are operating at a profit 
despite the high cost of crude oil. 
Crude oil and other liquid petroleum 
reserves exceed 600 million barrels, 
while owned and controlled natural 
gas reserves approximate 12.6 tril- 
lion cu. ft. (Also FW, Sept. 14.) 


lack. 
: ; divic 
Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 

reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. pat) 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- the : 
data on these items. ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. a 
equipment. A new semi-automatic Consumers Power Be Pair 
pin-setter which went into produc- This medium grade utility equity HM equi 
tion last summer aided second half has attraction for income and gradual pate 
1949 earnings substantially. New growth; recent price, 34. (Pays 50MM It is 
products now in production include qu.) Recently approved rate in-§@ was 
an automatic ball lift; others in the creases should lift company’s rev-@ lion. 
planning stage are a ball cleaning ma- enues by $4.2 million a year, equiva- I pam 
chihe, a new alley sander, and a new lent to around 90 cents per share of MM of c 
pin refinisher. common before allowing for increased MM and 
taxes. In the eleven months ended iM are 
Burlington Mills B November 30, 1949, earnings in-@ fact 
At 20, shares are moderately creased to $2.31 per share from $2.22 proc 

priced, around 4.5 times earnings. per share reported in the comparable 
(Pays 37¥%c qu.) Sales declined nine _ period of 1948. (Also FW, Sept. 21.) HM Nev 
per cent in the fiscal year ended last E 
October 1, but earnings dropped 42 Globe-Union C+ Be dene 
per cent to $4.30 a share vs. $7.53 Company's earnings record hati pect 
reported in fiscal 1948. Management been marked by above-average stabil- \94 
B+ attributes the downturn in net to “not ity; price, 12. (Pd. 62%4c in 1948HM have 
only the return of prewar competitive and $1 in 1949, adjusted for stk trad 
markets, but also the return of nor- split.) Management has _ selected Nev 
(Pays 40c mal seasonal patterns.” In addition, Reidsville, N. C., as the site for the Aid 





company’s 14th factory, on which 
construction work is to begin at once. 
About half of the company’s volume 
is derived from the sale of storage 
batteries, spark plugs and other pro¢- 
ucts to Sears, Roebuck & Company. 
Based on the present capitalization, 
earnings in the first nine months o 
1949 totaled $1.57 per share vs. $1.07 
in the like year-earlier period. 








































Heyden Chemical Z 
Sharp declines in selling prices i fart 
major products have pared incomlm ula 
substantially. (Pd. $1 in 1948 andl cou 
1949.) Sales volume in 1949 approxi Ea: 
mated 1948 but appreciable mark ver 
downs in prices for penicillin, form] ter 
aldehyde and_ streptomycin havea in | 
narrowed margins considerably, andi dec 
earnings fell to about one-third offi $1( 
1948 results. Bulk prices for formal i anc 
dehyde have dropped 25 per cet fro 
in the past year and quotations fof ove 
penicillin have been halved. Strep cos 
tomycin is down 65 per cent fromi ste 
March 1949 levels. Company antic cor 
pates no real earnings improvemet! sti 

in the “foreseeable future,” and owt 
look for maintenance of present divi St. 
dend rate is uncertain. (Also FW 
June 15.) at 
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products. 


Martin (Glenn L.) 


C+ 


As no major production contract 


is in the offing, the outlook for 1950 
is obscured and this speculative issue 
lacks appeal; recent price, 11. (No 
dividends since March 1947.) Com- 
pany has just sold all the assets of 
the Martin Chemicals Division to the 
U. S. Rubber Company, including 
the Marvinol vinyl resin plant at 
Painesville, Ohio, and the laboratory 
equipment in Baltimore as well as 
patents and the trade name Marvinol. 


It is believed that the purchase price 


Newport Industries 


was between $6 million and $7 mil- 
As a result of this sale, com- 
pany has now completed its program 
of concentration in the aviation field - 
and no longer has any interests which 
are not directly related to the manu- 
facture of airplanes or associated 
(Also FW, Jan. 12.) 


C+ 


Earnings have improved, but divi- 


dend resumption is not a nearby pros- 
pect; price, 14. (No. div. since Dec. 


1948.) Normal operating conditions 


have returned to the naval stores 
trade and the two-year decline in 


Newport’s earnings have leveled off. 
Aided by increasing demand from 
paint and soap makers, volume has 
picked up and operations have been 
restored to 90 per cent of capacity 
compared with 60 per cent in early 


1949. 


Exports, which in previous 


years accounted for about 30 per 
cent of sales, have also gained. An 
important new plant has been com- 
pleted in Louisiana. 


Oliver Corporation 


C+ 


At 26, stock of this medium-sized 
farm equipment manufacturer is spec- 
ulative and not on the bargain 
counter. (Pd. $3 in 1949 and 1948.) 
Earnings last year were affected ad- 
versely by a strike in the third quar- 
ter and by narrowing margins. Sales 
in the October 31, 1949, fiscal period 


declined to 


$101.3 million from 


$103.3 million in the preceding year 
and profits dipped to $7.19 per share 
irom the $9.38 per share level. More- 


over, a further boost in production 


costs has resulted from the recent 


steel price rise. 


stituted. 


St. Regis Paper C+ 


Shares are more realistically priced 


at 8, vs. 15 in 1946. (Pays 15c qu.) 
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Price increases on 
company’s products may soon be in- 


Although the outlook for this year is 
for more stable operating conditions 
than prevailed in 1949, the company’s 
poor record ‘does not give the divi- 
dend any measure of security. A sub- 
stantial reduction in 1949 earnings 
prevented extra payments and even 
the regular rate—established in 1948 
—was earned by a slim margin. Pro- 
duction has advanced sharply from 
the July low, but competitive condi- 
tions in the paper industry will keep 
earnings well below the extraordi- 
nary results of 1947-48. 


Standard Oil (Calif.) B+ 
Stock represents one of the strong- 
er and better integrated units in the 
field and has merit for growth and in- 
come; recent price 63. (Pd. $4 plus 
stock in 1949; pd. 1948, $4.) Capital 
outlay last year, including domestic 
expenditures and advances for for- 
eign operations, probably approxi- 
mated the $175 million of 1948. A 
large part of the total was accounted 
for by the producing division which 
recently paid off in the discovery of 
new oil. A subsidiary, Standard Oil 
of Texas, occupies a strong position 
in the important new oil finds in 
Scurry County, Texas. Company in- 
tends to make additional large out- 
lays this year for producing purposes 
and indicates that total expenditures 
will be only slightly under the 1948- 
49 level. However, apparently no 
new financing will be needed for this 
purpose. (Also FW, Feb. 23.) 


United Carbon B+ 

The stock—now at 36—is a good 
income - producer. (Pays 50c qu.) 
Carbon black accounts for the bulk 
of total revenues; but earningswise 
the natural gas and oil division is 
becoming more important. A wholly- 
owned subsidiary recently completed 
a fifth natural gas producing well 
with a daily flow of 20.1 million cubic 
feet; United’s four other natural gas 
wells have a combined daily flow of 
27.9 million cubic feet. The company 
recently acquired the 146-year old 
Charles Eneu Johnson Company of 
Philadelphia, a manufacturer of print- 


ing ink which also produces carbon 
black. 


Washington Gas Light B 

Main appeal of this medium grade 
issue is the 6% return afforded; re- 
cent price, 25. (Pays 37%c qu.) 
Last year the rate of return on gas 


sales declined to around 34 per cent 
as compared with about 6 per cent 
in 1941. However, this trend should 
be reversed in the current year as 
a result of the approval of a 6.14 
per cent rate increase last November, 
the first substantial boost in twenty- 
nine years. Moreover, the 1950 out- 
look is further enhanced by an im- 
proved demand for natural gas in 
the Washington, D. C. area, and by 
a more adequate supply of gas. Re- 
cent completion of Columbia Gas 
System’s 26-inch pipeline from 
Charleston, W. Va., to Richmond, 
Va., should provide abundant gas 
supplies. In 1949 Washington Gas 
expended some $4.2 million on ex- 
pansion and improvements, financing 
this capital outlay through the sale 
of $2 million bonds plus short-term 
bank loans. (Also, FW, Mar. 23.) 


Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. A 

At 81 shares are rather fully priced, 
but the yield is attractive. (Pays 25c 
monthly plus extras; pd. 1949, $5.) 
This trade leader will probably report 
the highest earnings in its history for 
1949. The sales gain from here on will 
be at a slower pace, but once the 
finances of foreign countries improve, 
revenues from this source, now minor, 
may become more important. Increas- 
ing use of synthetics has lessened the 
dependence upon imported chicle, 
cutting operating costs. Sugar prices 
have firmed recently, but this is not 
of particular significance. Last Octo- 
ber, Wrigley sold its interest in the 
New York Subways Advertising 
Company, operator of vending ma- 
chines. 


York Corporation C+ 

Longer term prospects justify re- 
tention at 12. (Now pays 25c semi- 
annually.) The reduced January 3 
dividend—25 cents against 3714 cents 
paid previously—reflected a 55 per 
cent drop in net in fiscal 1949. Sales 
declined 11 per cent, but on an in- 
dustry basis York’s dollar share of 
refrigeration and air-conditioning 
equipment last year showed a sub- 
stantial increase over 1948. The 
earnings slump is attributed to price 
reductions and research and develop- 
ment expenditures. Thirty-one new 
products—a record for a single year 
—were developed for production in 
1950. This greater diversity of prod- 
ucts has favorable longer term impli- 
cations. 
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Growth Ahead 
For Plasties Field? 


Output last year was about seven times that of 1939 
but recent gains have been moderate. Most important 
producers are leaders in other, non-plastic fields 


apa with the way plastics 
output raced along during the 
war, gains in recent years have been 
moderate. Production last year may 
have exceeded that of 1948, although 
not by very much, and any further 
increase. in 1950 is not expected to 
be pronounced. But output in 1939 
totaled only 213 million pounds, in- 
creasing to 1.25 billion by 1947, to 
1.48 billion in 1948, and perhaps will 
reach 1,500 million pounds this year. 
The industry therefore has attained 
a high level of output which bulks 
fairly large even for companies which 
are leaders in other, non-plastic fields. 
Translated into dollar figures, the 
value of manufacturers’ plastics out- 
put reached the substantial total of 
around $375 million last year. The 
retail value of all plastic. products 
was not far from $1 billion. 


Postwar Readjustment 


Because of their thoroughly diver- 
sified position, leading chemical pro- 
ducers were able to handle the large 
plant expansion in plastics materials 
after the war and at the same time 
withstand the failure of hundreds of 
war-born molding companies which 
ran out of money about three years 
ago when the flow of orders began to 
dry up. Postwar readjustment in 
the plastics industry came early in 
1947 when department stores and re- 
tail chains began cancelling orders be- 
cause post-holiday inventories seemed 
heavy. 

Metals, at the same time, were 
coming back, returning permanently 
in the case of many products where 
plastics had proved second-rate. But 
since many hundreds of other plastic 
products were being developed and 
tested in the laboratory, it was only 
a matter of time before fresh im- 
petus for the industry would engage 
the expanded plant facilities. 

Meanwhile the producers of plas- 
tic materials were trying to catch up 
with shortages in various lines. An 
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Eastman Kodak 


industry characteristic is the uneven 
rate of progress of the various plas- 
tic materials and the hundreds of 
products made from them. The situ- 
ation was influenced by use of phenol 
and other essential materials for mili- 
tary purposes during*the war, by an 
insufficient material supply after the 
war and by demand for new products 
and rapid expansion into new fields. 

Born in the laboratories of the 
chemical companies, the industry has 
been nurtured and guided by them in- 
to its present commanding position. 
Among the largest and still rapidly- 
growing varieties are the vinyls and 
the polystyrenes, in addition to the 
phenol - formaldehyde heavy~ duty 
resins, actually the first plastics. The 
vinyls comprise non-coal tar resins 
classified as thermoplastics inasmuch 
as they become soft when exposed 
to sufficient heat and harden when 
cooled. Of everyday use in a broad 
field, vinyls make up various articles 
for the home, hotel, restaurant and 
business office. Output of vinyl furni- 
ture covers, draperies, tablecloths, 
place mats, bedspreads, closet acces- 
sories, shower curtains, aprons, food 
bowl covers, etc., has been soaring in 
recent years.- Vinyls also go into rain- 
coats, tobacco pouches, shoes, hand- 
bags, golf bags, baby pants, safety 
glass, garden hose and beer can lin- 
ings. One of the fastest-growing ap- 
plications is in hard floor coverings. 
Union Carbide & Carbon, which pio- 





neered the vinyls, is still the leader 
followed by Dow Chemical, du. Pont, 
B. F. Goodrich, Goodyear Rubber 
and Shawinigan Resins Corporation 
(jointly owned by Monsanto Chem- 
ical and Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd.). 
Armstrong Cork Company, Goodall- 
Sanford and other linoleum makers 
also produce large quantities. So 
does U. S. Rubber, now that it has 
acquired the Chemicals Division of 
Glenn L. Martin Co. At the present 
production rate of some 30 million 
pounds a month, vinyl resins are the 
most important plastics in respect to 
volume today. They are strong and 
tough, chemically resistant, light in 
weight, and they withstand sunlight 
and aging. 

Expanding into the building field 


(like vinyl flooring) are the polysty- § 


rene plastic builders’ blocks for inter- 
ior partitions and wall tile for bath- 
room and kitchen. This plastic goes 
into refrigerators, small radios, wall 
tile, toys, musical instruments and 
countless small molded items. Union 
Carbide & Carbon, Dow Chemical, 
Monsanto Chemical, Rohm & Haas, 
Koppers Company and Catalin Cor- 
poration of America are _ leading 
makers. 


Second In Volume 


Now in second place in volume 
production are the phenol-formalde- 
hyde plastics of which Bakelite is the 
leading example. Molded phenolic 
products take the form of radios. 
cameras, telephones, household appli- 
ances, imitation wood paneling, table 
tops, buttons and costume jewelry and 
are used in automobiles, power boats 
and ships. Substantial amounts are 
utilized in adhesives, particularly for 
plywood. Surface coatings, imitation 
leather, and plastic paints make up 
additional requirements. Union Car- 
bide, Monsanto, General Electric, 
Rohm & Haas, Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Catalin, and Borden Com- 
pany are some of the leading mak- 
ers; prominent among molders of imi- 
tation wood paneling and _ other 
laminated products are Westinghouse 
Electric, Continental Diamond Fibre. 
Masonite, Formica Insulation and St. 
Regis Paper. Industrial applications 
of heat-resistant phenolic resins ar¢ 
continuing to expand. 

Also prominent in various lines 
are du Pont’s Lucite ; Plexiglas, made 
by Rohm & Haas; Celcon, Forticel 
and Lumarith, trade-marked by Cela- 

Please turn to page 22 
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or the past four and a half months 
F naeunaiiie employes of the na- 
tion’s railroads have been working a 
40-hour week as recommended by a 
Presidential Fact Finding Board late 
in 1948. Although it is still too early 
for a definite conclusion as to the ef- 
fects of the shortened work week, it 
appears that the country’s rail car- 
riers have adjusted themselves quite 
well to the new situation, and that the 
expense will be considerably less than 
the $380 million to $450 million orig- 
inally estimated. 

With more than nine months to ad- 
just to the new conditions, top level 
executives ordered cost surveys to de- 
termine exactly where and how ex- 
penses could be pared. Maintenance 
outlays were accelerated so that the 
burden of such costs would be light- 
ened in the initial months. of the new 
work week schedule, and cost-saving 
devices were installed wherever pos- 
sible. 


Many Solutions 


While each road has tackled its 
problem in its own way, the steps 
taken by some individual companies 
provide a fairly good indication of the 
action taken by the industry as a 
whole. Chesapeake & Ohio has closed 
its shops and some of its large offices 
on Saturdays except for emergency 
staffs. Freight houses and way sta- 
tions have been shut on week-ends 
and administrative methods have been 
revised to allow reduction in total per- 
sonnel without loss of efficiency. 

C. & O. officials estimate that these 
moves have reduced the annual cost of 
the 40-hour work week from an orig- 
inal forecast of $20 million per year 
to somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$3 million. Other roads report similar 
experience, citing shut-downs of 
transfer stations, shops, offices and 
the like as the area of greatest sav- 
ings, followed by rearrangement of 
work schedules and. crews, and cuts 
in the number of clerical and super- 
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Railroads Adjust 
To 40-Hour Week 


Special factors have distorted recent income ac- 


counts; but new cost-saving devices suggest that 
income will not suffer as much as first expected 


visory employes. Automatic devices, 
which should eventually prove to be 
an important source of savings, have 
not been a prominent factor as yet, 
since their installation requires cap- 
ital outlays which in some instances 
are substantial. However, most rail- 
roads feel that new automatic equip- 
ment will probably be the most signi- 
ficant source of expense saving over 
the long term. 

Railroads -have pushed internal 
economy strongly, even at some ex- 
pense in efficiency. The carriers first 
closed down transfer stations and 
similar units on a broader scale than 
executives believed necessary and 
then reopened those points where 
traffic demands have made such ac- 
tion a necessity. 

Management has become more cost- 
conscious than ever before. Most 
roads are looking toward diesel en- 
gines as a major means of improving 
operating ratios. Nearly 1,800 units 
were installed in 1949 and approxi- 
mately 1,000 now are on.order. 

The importance of diesel use as a 
cost cutting device is shown clearly 
in the operating ratio of Class I rail- 
roads last year. Despite wage in- 


creases, exceptionally poor weather 
conditions in certain areas, strike in- 
terruptions and accelerated mainte- 
nance, the operating ratio of Class I 
roads rose only moderately from 77.3 








per cent in 1948 to around 80 per 
cent in 1949. Major credit must go 
to diesels for holding down the trans- 
portation ratio and thus limiting the 
rise in operating costs. In the first 
nine months of last year, fuel bills 
were 22 per cent lower although ton- 
miles declined only 12 per cent. In 
addition, diesel power moved longer 
trains at higher speeds, often elimi- 
nating or curtailing helper service. 
Centralized traffic control, machine 
accounting, automatic grade cross- 
ings and switching and unloading de- 
vices are steadily lifting efficiency. 
Roads are also attempting to elimi- 
nate unprofitable passenger schedules. 
All these actions will aid costs but it 
will be some time before they show a 
marked effect on income. 
Cost-saving efforts have favorably 
influenced recent results. Even 
though the steel strike, coal strike 
and subsequent short work week in 
the coal industry distort the statistics 
for last September, October and No- 
vember, several roads reported better 
operating ratios for these months than 
for the similar periods a year earlier. 


Best Performers 


Highly dieselized roads established 
the best performance records. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
Southern Pacific showed consistently 
better operating ratios throughout 
the entire three-month period in the 
face of lower gross railway operating 
revenue. Illinois Central and South- 
ern Railway enjoyed lower ratios in 
two of the three months, and a sample 
of 13 Class I railroads indicated im- 
proved ratios for nine carriers dur- 
ing the month of November when the 
steel stoppage came to an end. 

It is impossible to determine ex- 
actly what proportion of recent re- 
ductions in operating expenses can be 
ascribed to the drive to pare costs. 
These expenses are tied to traffic vol- 
ume, weather conditions, technologi- 
cal gains and many other factors to 
such an extent that the analyst can 
arrive at no specific figure to indicate 
the saving due to the industry’s econ- 
omy efforts. Nevertheless, current 
trends are encouraging and point to- 
ward progress along such lines. Over 
the long term, greater efficiency must 
stem from advances in technology, 
but it is still too early to measure 
statistically the over-all benefits which 
will be obtained through increased 
mechanization of operations plus the 
trend toward dieselization. 
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President's In his message on the 
Crystal State of the Union 

. earlier this month, 
Gazing 


President Truman 
tooted a high note of optimism re- 
garding the current and future eco- 
nomic prospects of the nation. But 
when one considers his expressions in 
the light of realities, it at once be- 
comes apparent that he is crystal 
gazing. Furthermore, in_ taking 
credit for a large part of our recent 
industrial recovery, the President has 
also taken for granted much with 
which his Administration has had 
nothing to do. 

When the President speaks of the 
future bringing with it an industrial 
expansion which will give us a 
trillion-dollar gross national product 
and an average individual income of 
$12,000, he is indulging in astronomic 
expectations. While we may even- 
tually reach this goal if America’s 
growth continues as vigorously as it 
has in the past, we certainly will not 
realize it as long as we continue to 
pile tax upon tax and permit extrava- 
gance in Government expenditures. 
As surely as the sun rises and sets 
each day, if we follow the President 
along his tax-and-spend path we are 
inviting national insolvency and a 
deep depression. 

Based upon his past record in the 
field of prognostication, we cannot 
have too much faith in the soundness 
of his recent forecasts. He has been 
wrong too often for us to take stock 
in what he believes. 

Mr. Truman fails to realize that a 
substantial gain in our industrial 
economy can only be predicated upon 
a sound basic economic structure, 
which in turn depends on a balanced 
Federal budget and the spur to in- 
centive that is provided by a fair pro- 
gram of taxation. But how can we 
realize this when the President hands 
the people a budget of more than $42 
billion and requests additional taxes? 
In view of the additional burdens 
which he proposes, it is apparent that 
he is. merely speaking in riddles. 

If Congress will not act counter 
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to the President’s suggestions and 
provide some tax relief for an already 
overburdened people, then we face 
another period of inflation which will 
surely be followed by a severe read- 
justment in the way of a depression. 

That a substantial number of indi- 
viduals harbor such a fear is evident 
by the action of the securities market 
which has been stimulated into two- 
million-shares-a-day activity in no 
small measure by the prospects for a 
renewal of inflation. Afraid that the 
purchasing power of the dollar will 
decline still further, many persons 
have been looking to the equity mar- 
ket for a hedge 

Perhaps still another example of 
the President’s typically muddled 
thinking can be found in his request 
for labor, management and the far- 
mer to work together as a real team 
which, he says, can inspire the nation 
to a period of renewed prosperity. At 
the same time, however, his Adminis- 
tration time and time again pits one 
group against another, making the 
teamwork that he avowedly desires a 
practical impossibility. 

The only conclusion that can be 
drawn by anyone with sound reason- 
ing ability is that the President’s 
views on the outlook for the nation 
are cock-eyed. Prosperity has never 
been founded on the quicksand of in- 
creasing debt and taxes. 


Eclipse After a distinguished ca- 
Of The reer of 116 years, the 
— New York Sun had to 


surrender to its  eco- 
nomic difficulties and sell its good 
will to the New York World-Tele- 
gram. Coming out of a clear sky, it 
was a tragic event to the many faith- 
ful readers of the Sun and it brought 
sorrow to a large number of persons 
in the Empire City. The passing of 





Page 


this great newspaper, steeped in 
journalistic tradition, leaves an obvi- 
ous void among New York City 
dailies. 

During its long career of more 
than a century, the Sun had been a 
crusading journal, decrying any 
abuses which affected the people. A 
pioneering publication, it was the first 
penny daily to see the light of day. Its 
great journalistic course was set on 
September 3, 1833, when the Sun was 
founded by Benjamin H. Day, a 
youthful printer. And in the years 
that passed it provided a vehicle for 
many outstanding newspapermen, the 
best known perhaps being Charles A. 
Dana. 

The Sun established a reputation 
for truth in the reporting of news and 
in the editorial interpretation of 
whatever it discussed. It served as 
an inspiration for beginning news- 
papermen who would emulate its 
style and policies in shaping their 
own careers. There is no doubt that 
it will be sorely missed. 

What was the cause of this tragic 
end? The Sun’s publisher credited 
it to the high cost of wages, news- 
print and general operating expenses; 
the union employes deny this conten- 
tion. Still, the stark fact is that it 
was these very causes which were 
responsible for its demise. And the 
Sun is not alone in this plight, for 
in the past decade other newspapers 
have had to give up the ghost for the 
same reasons. 

Printers’ and other trade unions 
which are affiliated with newspaper 
production can draw an important 
conclusion concerning their own fu- 
ture welfare from what happened to 
New York’s century-old evening 
journal—that they must cut their 
cloth to fit practical specifications 
which will permit a newspaper to 
exist. Already too many printers 
have been forced out of employment 
because of their exorbitant wage de- 
mands and feather-bedding practices. 

Needless to say, as a faithful and 
constant reader of the Sun for many 
years, I will miss its daily visits. 
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Improved Outlook 
For Pacific Lighting 


Profits dipped in 1949 but interim gas rate increase 


granted this month should boost earnings appreciably. 
Company continues to show marked growth attributes 


a the past year, earnings of Pa- 


cific Lighting have been squeezed 
by increased operating expenses and 
lower selling prices for certain types 
i gas deliveries. As a result, income 
f this leading West Coast gas dis- 
tributor has fallen about 15 per cent. 
Although the company enjoyed fur- 
ther growth in 1949—the number of 
meters in operation increased about 
ix per cent and revenues rose ap- 
proximately seven per cent—the in- 
rease in operations was not enough 
to offset higher costs. 

Wage boosts to employes of the 
ompany’s operating subsidiaries— 
Southern California Gas Company 
and Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany—raised operating expenses by 
$2.5 million in 1949 over 1948. Re- 
ductions in rates to industrial cus- 
tomers pared revenues from this class 
of business by about $1 million. Be- 
ause of these factors, common stock 
arnings of Pacific Lighting fell from 
$3.96 per share in 1948 to $3.01 for 
he twelve months ended October 31, 
1949, 


Recovery Indicated 


New developments, however, indi- 
cate that the downtrend of income 
witnessed during 1949 has come to an 
end and profits are expected to re- 
cover markedly during the current 
hscal period. 

Southern California Gas Company 
has been operating under a rate 
schedule for commercial and domestic 
service established for the most part 
in 1941. These prices were the low- 
ést ever fixed in the history of the 
company. Since then, costs; of gas 
have gone up considerably; labor 
costs have almost doubled and capital 
cost of connecting new meters has 
tisen to approximately twice 1941 
levels. Because of these changes, 
Southern California Gas Company 
has applied to the California Public 
Utilities Commission for a general 
tate increase which would ultimately 
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yield additional groSs income of ap- 
proximately $16.7 million annually. 
A supplementary request for emer- 
gency and interim rate relief aggre- 
gating $12 million was also filed dur- 
ing the latter part of last year. Hear- 
ings on both applications were held 
in December ; recognizing the justice 


of the company’s claim, the Commis- ' 


sion granted Southern California Gas 
an emergency rate rise of $5.7 million 
annually. © 


Stockholders Benefit _ 


Based on current tax rates, the 
management expects to be able to lift 
net income available to Pacific Light- 
ing’s preferred and common share- 
holders by about $3.3 million through 
the temporary rate boost. -This sum 
equals $1.71 per common share, but 
the benefit will be cut to $1.48 a share 
after deducting dividend require- 
ments on the new $4.40 preferred 
stock. 

While this adjustment will aid 
earnings considerably, the final ad- 
justment is expected to be appreci- 
ably larger. The California Utilities 
Commission has always been realistic 
in its rate decisions, permitting com- 
panies within its jurisdiction to earn 





Pacific Lighting 


Gross Earned 

Revs. Per Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $43.3 $454 $3.00 14514—60 
1932.. 45.5 3.03 3.00 46%—214% 
1937.. 47.9 4.10 3.50  533%4—34%4 
1938.. 45.5 4.18 3.00 43%—324% 
1939.. 45.5 3.60 3.00 51 —4l 
1940.. 45.2 3.13 3.00 50 —33 
1941.. 48.7 3.35 3.00 40 —26% 
1942.. 54.0 3.51 3.00 34 —22Y% 
1943.. 57.0 3.21 3.00 45%—33 
1944.. 63.9 3.31 3.00 48 —39% 
1945.. 648 3.02 3.00 60%—48 
1946.. 68.0 4.84 3.00 671%4—54 
1947.. 77.0 4.86 3.00 62%—50% 
1948.. 95.3 3.96 3.00 55%—471% 


Twelve months ended October 31: 
1949.. $102.3 $3.01 a$3.00 b55 —50 
a—Full year. b—1949-50 through January 18. 








a reasonable return. Some indication 
of the possible ultimate change in 
customer charges can be drawn from 
the recent rate.case of Pacific Gas & 
Electric. The Commission concluded 
that a reasonable rate of return on 
this company’s gas properties was 5.9 
per cent and permitted Pacific Gas to 
alter its rate schedule so that it might 
realize such a sum. 

Assuming that Pacific Lighting en- 
joys similar treatment, the company 
will be allowed to raise revenues by 
between $10 and $11 million. Sup- 
porting this estimate is the fact that 
interim adjustments have customarily 
been around 50 per cent of final 
awards. 

It is not possible at this time to 
estimate when the Commission will 
report its findings in the Pacific 
Lighting case and thus projections of 
full year 1950 earnings cannot be 
made accurately. However, better 
profits statements seem assured. 


Dividend Record wd 


Currently, Pacific Lighting com- 
mon stock appears to be in a prom- 
ising position for investors seeking 
sound income equities. In the past 
13 months the stock has fluctuated 
within a five point range. At recent 
prices of around 53, the stock pro- 
vides a yield of 5.7 per cent. Divi- 
dends have been paid by the company 
and its predecessors in every year 
since 1887 and disbursements have 
amounted to at least $2.55 annually 
in the past two decades. In each of 
the past 12 years, $3 per share has 
been paid to stockholders. 

In view of the company’s improved 
earnings outlook and its continued 
growth, the common stock has at- 
traction for conservative accounts. 
Income in the coming months should 
show a steady advance over 1949 
figures and gains will be augmented 
when the present rate case is con- 
cluded. Dollar volume of the com- 
pany’s business has risen 125 per cent 
in the past decade and the number 
of active meters has increased 54 
per cent to 1.4 million. Population 
studies growth indicate that the State 
of California should show a 30 per 
cent increase in the coming decade, 
pointing toward substantially in- 
creased service demands on Pacific 
Lighting. All underlying conditions 
are favorable and future profits 
reports should be good, reflecting the 
steady expansion of operations by 
this utility. 
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Tighter Squeeze for 


Independent Autos 


Competition is stiffening and will worsen in months ahead. 


Studebaker appears in best position: Nash is helped 


by refrigerator interests; others face slimmer pickings 


"eae broadly, 1949 was a good 
year for the principal independent 
automobile manufacturers, though 
final quarter figures are yet to be re- 
leased. Interim sales and earnings 
for Hudson and Studebaker ran com- 
fortably ahead of corresponding 1948 
periods, and results for Nash-Kelvi- 
nator’s fiscal year ended September 
30 topped the preceding year. Divi- 
dends paid by the three, and by 
Packard as well, were more generous 
than in 1948. 

As the year wore on, however, 
competition steadily increased, and 
the situation will grow worse instead 
of better as the new car market be- 
comes more and more a Big Three 
arena, with the independents, to put 
it colloquially, taking what they can 
get. The scramble, in fact, already is 
under way, and the pattern of the 
1950 market is taking definite shape. 
From present indications Studebaker 
will maintain its leadership of the in- 
dependents, with Nash-Kelvinator in 
second place though none too close- 
ly. Hudson, which for a time in 1948 
vied with Studebaker for first place 
but dropped to third position last 
year, is striving hard to regain some 
of its lost ground. With the excep- 
tion of Packard, which is in some- 
what of a class by itself and seems 
likely to jog along at its present pace 
for a time, the other independents 
face decidedly slim pickings. 


Independents’ Share 


In 1948 the Big Three produced a 
total of just under 3.2 million passen- 
ger cars or 80 per cent of the total 
domestic output of 3.9 million cars. 
The four leading independents were 
credited with 14 per cent of the re- 
mainder, or 527,900 cars. In addi- 
tion, Kaiser-Frazer turned out 181,- 
316 cars to lead the entire group of 
independents—it was K-F’s big year. 
In 1949 it produced less than 58,000 
cars. 
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-—*Cars Produced——. 
1949 





Company 1948 
eee re 143,697 142,462 
Kaiser-Frazer ... 181,316 57,995 
DR tac cece. 5 118,621 142,592 
Pasterd ....:.:. 98,898 104,593 
Studebaker ...... al66,755 a228,402 
Ee ee a32,701 a32,874 
WE bi kewsvetus 741,988 708,918 
% of all U.S..... 19.0 13.8 





 « ee a3,912,215 a5,126,788 
* Ward’s Automotive Reports. a—Passenger 
cars only. 





Last year the four leaders in- 
creased their output to 618,000 cars, 
but their proportion of the total out- 
put dropped to 12 per cent with the 
Big Three contributing 4.4 million. 
Despite the apparent continuation of 
the uptrend in production, the inde- 
pendents clearly were being slowly 
edged out of the market. With 1950 
production and sales expected to fall 
short of 1949, and with the three 
leading units in better position to 
wage aggressive competitive cam- 
paigns, the proportionate share of the 
new car market going to the indepen- 
dents is likely to continue to recede. 


Contributing Factors 


Many factors contribute to the 
favorable position of General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford. Most car buyers 
evince a preference for their favor- 
ites of the prewar era. Big Three 
sales forces are highly organized and 
completely cover the country. The 







trend is toward lower-priced cars, in 
which field the big units are domi- 
nant, and they are in better position 
to effect economies in costs and there. 
by cushion the impact of price-cut- 
ting. 

Smaller sales for the independents 
as a group do not imply drastic cut- 
backs all across the board. Studebak. 
er now is turning out cars at the rate 
of 1,100 passenger vehicles and 20) 
trucks a day, equalling its all-time 
record set in September last. It is 
carrying forward an aggressive pro- 
motional campaign, and over the 
postwar years has built up a powerful 
sales organization. 

Alone of the independents, Stude. 
baker has Canadian production facili- 
ties, which got into production early 
last year and in 1949 turned out 11- 
500 cars. Current output is at the 
rate of 1,200 cars and 175 trucks a 
month. The Canadian production is 
not shown in the accompanying tabu- 
lation of 1949 outut, but it figures in 
dollar sales totals and earnings as te- 
ported by the company. Studebaker 
is making strong efforts for a place 
in the Dominion automobile industry; 
its 1949 output accounted for 4.5 per 
cent of total Canadian car and truck 
truck production. 


$1,000 Car 


Nash-Kelvinator, which _ forged 
ahead rapidly in 1949 in production 
and sales, is experimenting with a 
less-than-$1,000, two-passenger, low- 
weight car, and is seeking public re- 
action to the experimental model now 
on a nationwide tour before determit- 
ing whether to enter the low-priced 
small-car field. Nash-Kelvinator ‘s 
not entirely dependent on the auto- 
mobile division for sales and eart- 
ings; its Kelvinator division mant- 
factures home and commercial tt 
frigerating equipment, electric ranges 
and home freezers, and ranks among 
the leaders of this field. 

Please turn to page 22 
















A Statistical Glance at the Independent Auto Makers 


—Sales—, -——————_Earned Per Shar 


(Millions) 

1948 1949 1947 
Hudson Motor... $274.7 $212.4 $3.17 
Kaiser-Frazer ... 341.6 91.0 4.00 
Nash - Kelvinator b302.9 b364.2 b4.17 
Packard Motor.. 232.0 187.2 0.26 
Studebaker ..... 383.6 353.4 3.87 
Willys - Overland b175.3 b142.4 b0.96 





*Nine months. c 
July 30. e—1949-50 high, 4%. D—Deficit. 





c——Annual—, 


a—Plus 5 per cent in stock. b—Year ended September 30. c—Six months end 


. » ARLE EAE, 
Nine Months— ——Dividends—— Recett 





1948 1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 
$7.28 $3.03 $4.16 $0.70 a$1.70 15 
2.27. «-c1.36 cD1.78 None None 5 
b4.64 b6.04 140 215 18 
101 064 061 0.35 0.50 eff 
612. ‘Sm sar Ae ee 
b2.39 b1.04 None None 6 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Recent market reaction was long over-due, but may 


prove considerably smaller than precedents would 


The price reaction which at long last has made 
its appearance may not yet have been fully com- 
pleted, but that the market has been able in short 
order to recover around half its previous loss en- 
courages the expectation that the corrective move- 
ment will prove a minor affair, when viewed 
against the broader trend picture. With such an 
important development as the President’s tax mes- 
sage overhanging, it would be logical for the mar- 
ket to pause, regardless of technical considerations, 


‘although the likelihood is that in this election year 


Congress will vote no important increases regard- 
less of recommendations. 


Quality of leadership of the recovery has not 
been as good as that prevailing most of the time 
during the preceding rise, although numerous issues 
of good investment grade have been conspicuous 
performers. New highs for the year have been 
marked up in the past several sessions by American 
Can, General Foods, General Motors, International 
Harvester, National Dairy Products and U. S. Steel, 
thus indicating that interest in the upper-quality 
group still is substantial. And considering the solid 
values behind such issues, they continue to hold 
much more attraction for the average investor than 
do the representatives of companies having erratic 
earnings and dividend records. 


Corrective price reactions are a normal part 
of any bull market. Usually, they are not so long 
delayed as the one that made its appearance a week 
ago, following a rise lasting seven months and 
carrying the industrial average up some 40 points 
without a setback of as much as three per cent. 
The record of past developments of the sort over a 
long period shows that the usual secondary reaction 
retraces from one-third to two-thirds of the preced- 
ing rise (which in the present instance would be 
from 13 to 26 points in the Dow-Jones industrial 
index). But during the past several years the 
market has ignored a number of precedents long 
regarded as important, and it may well do so again 
this time. 
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suggest. No change in longer term investment policy 





Nothing has developed to change the opinion 
that general business activity will continue to run 
at high levels in the months ahead. Earnings in 
most cases will not duplicate recent peaks, but stock 
prices have not been based on those unusually 
large returns. General Motors, for instance, last 
year earned more than $13 per share, yet the stock 
is currently priced about 72, or less than 514 times 
that figure. The market obviously is discounting 
a substantial shrinkage in profits for this year. 
But the actual shrinkage promises in most cases to 
be much smaller than stock prices would indicate, 
and the results in prospect would support materially 
higher levels than have been seen in recent years. 


The next few weeks will see retail tride getting 
an inflationary shot in the arm, with nearly $3 
billion in insurance refund checks going out to 
veterans. This is just one more element in a con- 
tinuing series of artificial additions to the stream 
of purchasing power, a process that already has 
lifted the money supply—and the general price level 
along with it—far above prewar and promises to 
lift it a substantial further distance in the years 
ahead. This is one of the most important factors 
in the prospective picture as it affects equity prices, 
and it must be given full consideration in any ap- 
praisal of the market situation. In other words, 
regardless of intermediate price developments, a 
return to the low prewar levels is most unlikely for 
commodities, manufactured products or stocks. 


While the market’s rise from the level of last 
June was swift, with the gain amounting to about 
40 points in the industrial average, the fact is that 
the prevailing level is only about 25 per cent above 
the lows witnessed in 1946, and only about 214 
per cent above the best level established back in 
1937 despite the inflation undergone in the mean- 
while by virtually all other portions of the economy. 
As a longer term holding, good quality stocks con- 
tinue more attractive than idle cash, and investment 
policies should be shaped accordingly. 

Written January 19, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Merchandise Prices Down 

The uses for mail order catalogues are many and 
varied, in addition to the purpose for which they 
are specifically issued. For one thing, they con- 
tribute to the price ideas of readers scattered all 
through the country. The latest Sears, Roebuck 
catalogue, for example, prices almost 100,000 items 
and comparisons of prices now quoted with those 
appearing in the year-ago book afford definite com- 
ment on the trend of prices for almost every con- 
ceivable item of merchandise. 

The new book shows reductions in 64 per cent 
of the items listed, advances in six per cent and 
no changes in 30 per cent. Reductions in women’s 
and children’s apparel range from 18 to 27 per 
cent; men’s wear prices are off 7 per cent. Rayon 
textiles are down 23 per cent, cotton goods 10 per 
cent, furniture 22 per cent. Household appliances 
—refrigerators, stoves and washing machines— 
show cuts of 10 to 15 per cent, while automobile 
batteries top the list with a reduction of 31 per 
cent. 


Construction Awards Spurt 


Heavy construction this year got off to a fast 
start. The present rate of contract awards probably 
will not hold up since January figures include $200 
million in contracts for expansion of the Atomic 
Energy Commission plant at Hanford Works, 
Wash. However, for the first three weeks, total 
awards aggregated $699.1 million, 98 per cent 
higher than in the similar 1949 period. In addition 
to the atomic plant work, public awards included 
$12.2 million for two Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals, $11.4 million for highway contracts in 
Maryland and Georgia, and sizable bridge and 
water works projects in various cities. All told, 
public awards during the first three weeks rose 130 
per cent over the year-earlier total (Engineering 
News-Record figures) . 

Private work, also gaining appreciably over a 
year ago, includes a $12 million Mayo clinic in 
Rochester, Minn., a $6.4 million compression sta- 
tion for El Paso Natural Gas, a $4.5 million re- 
finery for Standard Oil Company, a $4 million 
plant for Ford Motor Company at Cincinnati and 
a $1.8 million laboratory and warehouse for Abbott 
Laboratories in Chicago (where a $4.6 million 
apartment house contract was also let). Private 
awards during the first three weeks of 1949 totaled 
more than $265 million, or 61 per cent above one 
year ago. 
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Movie Prospects Fair 


Prospects for the motion picture companies this 
year appear to be at least as good as in 1949 
when earnings on the whole were reasonably satis- 
factory, with only one company out of the ten 
leaders continuing in the red. Factors that ad- 
versely affected earnings last year include the writ- 
ing off (not yet completed) of the backlog of high- 
cost pictures, a marked summer slump in atten- 
dance, and the effect of devaluation of foreign 
currencies. On the other hand, American producers 
managed to liquidate about 80 per cent of estimated 
earnings in Great Britain, during the first year of 
the pact (to June 14), by either utilizing them in 
England or withdrawing cash. The biggest question 
presently confronting the industry still is theatre 
television, and while many theatre owners are will- 
ing to buy or have already bought television equip- 
ment, they want exclusive and outstanding pro- 
grams, and these conceivably won’t be available 
until enough theatres are equipped for television. 
The entire project must therefore be developed 
simultaneously. The Theatre Owners of America 
has a television committee which is studying every 
phase of the new form of entertainment and prob- 
ably will come up with some answers to the prob- 
lem this year. 


Steel Capacity Up 

Steel making capacity of the United States as of 
January 1, 1950, was 99,392,800 tons of ingots and 
steel for castings, according to the annual survey 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute. The In- 
stitute’s figures, which are the basis for the weekly 
computations of steel activity, indicate that steel 
companies added almost 3.3 million tons to their 
rated capacity in 1949. To support this increase, 
blast furnace capacity was increased to 71.5 million 
tons a year and a half million tons added to coke 
oven capacity. The upward revision of steel capac- 
ity also necessitated revision of the scheduled rate 
of steel operations in each week of 1950. The 
revised figures appear on page 32. 


Heating Equipment Shifts 

The recurrent strikes in the coal industry are 
clearly reflected in the figures on last year’s auto- 
matic heating installations. Of nearly 1.2 million 
units installed, 49.4 per cent were gas, 48.1 per 
cent oil and only 2.5 per cent domestic and com- 
mercial stokers. Despite the drop in oil’s portion 
of the total business, unit sales were up from 
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455,245 in 1948 to 570,593 in 1949. Gas heating 
units rose from 271,500 in 1948 to approximately 
592,000 last year. As against more than 70,000 
commercial and domestic stokers put in place in 
1948, only about 27,000 were sold in 1949. In 1941, 
stokers accounted for 33 per cent of the industry’s 
total business, while gas equipment comprised less 
than seven per cent. 


Rayon Growth Slows 


Rayon use doubtless will continue to grow, but 
the industry apparently feels it already has about 
as much capacity as will be needed within the near 
future. Some additions are under way, but over-all 
capacity by March 1951 is expected to be only 
about four per cent greater than at present. 

As of last November, facilities for rayon produc- 
tion aggregated 1.19 billion pounds a year as com- 
pared with predicted capacity of 1.24 billion at the 
close of the first quarter next year. The sole seg- 
ment of the industry expected to report a sizable 
gain in coming months is the viscose staple and 
tow rayon branch of the field. A 13 per cent rise 
in productive facilities is projected for this division 
by July of this year. All other types of rayon are 
expected to show little change from present figures. 


Water Control Equipment 


Industry efforts to make more efficient use of 
water and to control factory waste are reflected 
in record sales of water control equipment last year. 
Not only are many areas confronted with decreas- 
ing water supplies (New York City is only one 
example) but industry officials have shown a dis- 
position of late to adopt plans for the treatment of 
waste water before it becomes too great or too pro- 
tracted a public nuisance, arousing civic authorities. 
In and around some cities, industrial groups are 
cooperating with the local government in jointly 
financing large trunk sewers for treatment of com- 
munity waste. Thus sales of cast-iron pipe, valves, 
motors, pumps, and electrical control apparatus are 
expanding and further gains are anticipated. 
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Briefs on Selected Issues 

Glidden Co. had sales of $160.1 million for the 
fiscal year ended October 31 vs. $202.3 million a 
year earlier. 

General Motor’s 1949 earnings are estimated at 
$13.30 per share; earned $9.72 in 1948. 

ICC has authorized Atchison to acquire 51 per 
cent interest in Illinois Northern Railway Co. from 
International Harvester. 

Starting March 1 Radio Corporation will issue 
33 1/3 r.p.m. long-playing records; this is in addi- 
tion to other records operating at different speeds. 

May Department Stores plans construction of 
$2.5 million store in St. Louis; will be second out- 
lying store of Famous-Barr’s. 

Celanese Corporation has increased prices from 
two to seven cents on four sizes of its acetate rayon 
filament yarns. 

S. H. Kress’ sales for December and the twelve 
months were $49.5 million and $288.9 million vs. 
$50 million and $288.5 million in the same 1948 
periods. 

Reynolds Tobacco has declared a 50-cent divi- 
dend on the common stocks payable February 15, 
previously paid 45 cents quarterly; directors intend 
to discontinue practice of paying 20-cent year-end 
dividend. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. stockholders meet March 2 
to vote on an increase in authorized common stock 
from 5 million to 6.5 million shares. 


Other Corporate News | 
Penick & Ford has formed a Pacific Coast gro- 
cery products division wtih headquarters at Los 

Angeles. 
Southern Natural Gas plans to increase its system 
capacity by 109 million cubic feet a day. 
Colonial Mills stockholders have approved a 
change in name to Robbins Mills, Inc. 
Kropp Forge Company common stock has been 
admitted to trading on the New York Curb and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


The selections are not to 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





















































U. S. Government 2%4s 





prices below par. 


det Sa,“ A 9083. xciiwass 


imp. 4%s, 2047.......... 
Southern Pacific 4%4s. 1969. 


Paid 

Since 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 
American Stores .... 1939 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1900 
Borden Company .... 1899 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 
First National Stores. 1926 


Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 
General American 
Transportation .... 1919 
General Electric ..... 1899 
General Foods ...... 1922 
Keess (5; 8.) 6.52.5 1918 


Louisville & Nashville 1934 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 
Macy (K. Hi.) ...:...: 1927 
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Series G,. WBA. «00000060 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent 
Price 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Pi EE cnchabncwecece 


Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 234s, 1985 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970.. 


100 


100 
104 
101 


104 
103 
101 
103 


Net Call 
Yield Price 
2.50% Not 
Zao 106 
4.12 Not 
2.70 103% 
2.95 105 
2.50 102% 
2.70 106 
2.55 103 


Recent Current 


Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ist mtge. 
BRITO) icc cdibiragccnesis 


New Orleans Great -Northern 


New York Central ref. & imp. 
BS lS ance che euwe eat 


Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 


eeee 


1940-49 


Average 


$2.65 
1.14 
9.00 
1.92 
1.70 
2.75 
2.37 


2.64 
1.59 
1.87 
2.46 
3.75 
2.10 
2.16 


Price 


101 


63 


88 
98 


Yield 
4.46 


4.76 


5.00 


7.14 


5.11 
4.59 


tRedeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Call 


Price 


105 


Not 


105 


110 


110 
105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 130 5.38% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 108 5.56 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 104 481 Not 


Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 106 4.48 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 92 5.43 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 30 4.77 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum........ 74 4.73 100 
Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum.. 37 5.41 50 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“Common Stocks For Income” group. 


r--Dividends—, --Earnings—, Recent 

1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 
Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 c$4.41 c$2.80 35 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.30 240 5.39 c8.14 32 
Canada Dey. ices e< nex: 0.60 0.60 f1.31 £104 11 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 3.00 3.00 3.02 1.94 .30 
Container Corp. ...... 450 400 c7.35 5.73 41 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 1.25 1.25 c3.07 cl1.14 16 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 4.00 213.34 g8.82 55 
General Motors........ 450 8.00 c7.22 cll.22 72 
Glidden Company .... 1.90 41.60 25.04 g3.23 26 
Kennecott Copper ..... 5.00 4.00 b4.46 b2.15 54 


Mathieson Chemical.... 1.75 2.12 c3.79 c3.82 48 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 1.90 160 c4.40 308 24 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 2.00 c3.12 c2.80 24 
i= & keer 1.67 2.25 ¢265 c4.38 28 


b—Six months. c—Nine months. f—Years ended September 
30. g—Years ended October 31. tAlso 2% in stock. 





Common Stocks For Income 


——— Dividends 


7-Paid— 
1948 1949 
$4.00 $3.00 
1.75 1.75 
9.00 9.00 
2.55 1.70 
1.60 1.60 
3.50 3.50 
2.624% 4.00 
3.25 3.00 
1.70 2.00 
2.00 2.25 
4.25 3.00 
3.52 3.52 
2.50 2.50 
2.50 2.00 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 


Recent 
Price 
42 
31 

148 
49 
29 
68 
59 


47 
42 
49 
60 
37 
40 
32 


a minor place should be accorded the “Stocks For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 


——— Dividends —____, 
Paid 1940-49 ern Recent 
Since Average 1948 1949 Price 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.96 $3.00 $3.00 47 
Mid-Continent Petrol. 1934 1.99 BME fs 3.00 41 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 34 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 1.20 25 


Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 1.60 2.00 2.00 33 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 2.00 39 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1911 0.71 *1.00 ek 
Standard Oil of Calif. 1912 2.35 4.00 $400 63 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 1.84 2.25 2.25 38 
Texas Company ..... 1902 252 3.00 3.75 61 
‘Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.43 4.00 3.50 43 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.50 6.00 86 
United Biscuit ...... 1928 0.82 1.50 160 31 
United Fruit ...... 1899 =. 2.03 4.00 4.00 56 
Walgreen ........... 1933 1.68 1.85 185 31 


* Also paid 2 per cent in stock. f Also paid 2% per cent in stock. ¢ Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 















WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has sug- 
gested that it be granted a new, un- 
usual power. A company is about to 
sell a stock issue, which will increase 
its resources. The FTC would step 
forward, objecting that the company’s 
resources are already large enough— 
that, indeed, they “approach monop- 
oly.” The directors are considering 
dividend policy. FTC would say to 
pay out all earnings in dividends; 
otherwise the company may grow too 
much. 

Some companies, moreover, re- 
gardless of what they do with their 
current earnings, already are too big 
for FTC though not big enough to in- 
dict under the Sherman Act. The 
FTC would dissolve the corporation. 
Its text, on this point, is less than 
lucid; but amendment to the Clayton 
Act would “provide a standard for 
action”; that would reach “quasi- 
monopolistic enterprises.” Dissolu- 
tions would not be based on positive 
acts, but on size alone. 

FTC’s argument, in part, is that it 
already possesses the power to pre- 
vent such mergers as would send a 
company ahead too fast. Preventing 
growth via retained earnings or stock 
sales merely applies the same idea. 
There is no discussion yet of the tech- 
nical details: how proceedings would 
open; defenses against prospective 
dissolution, etc. It is still in the realm 
of high policy. 

































The proposal was elicited by 
Rep. Patman, whose Small Business 
Committee is investigating why FTC 
is not more effective. Later there 
will be hearings on it. These will sup- 
ply a kind of counter-point to Rep. 
Celler’s monopoly hearings and to the 
executive work on the same subject 
by Secretary Sawyer. “Size” is 
talked about in all three cases so that 
it’s even conceivable that there’s 
something in it. 
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Federal Trade Board would control expansion of cor- 


porations — Supreme Court puts pertinent queries at 
Indiana Standard hearing—Civil Rights hurdles ahead 


Meanwhile, however, the FTC 
has been running into heavy weather 
at the Supreme Court, where it re- 
cently argued its order against Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana. FTC forbade 
Standard’s meeting competition by 
giving special discounts to a group of 
dealers. Its only recourse was to 
have been an across-the-board price 
cut or policing of dealers’ retailers 
lest they pass on reductions. 

The Supreme Court Justices asked 
all of the puzzling questions, getting 
only vague answers. Jackson didn’t 
see how Standard could police its 
customers’ resale prices without vio- 
lating the Sherman Act. Frank- 
furter went one better: it would vio- 
late the Robinson-Patman Act 
(FTC’s own) as expressed in an- 
other Commission order. Is FTC 
out mainly to prevent price reduc- 
tions? Ete. 

The lower court’s ruling on this 
case led to an insertion in the basing- 
point bill, permitting companies to 
cut prices preferentially in order to 
keep their customers. Very likely, 
the Judges will hold off their decision 
until they know what Congress 
thinks. In the Senate, debate is 
about to open. 


There is some indirect evidence 
that lobbying and legal practice be- 
fore commissions is growing into a 
major industry. Washington is one 
of the leading cities in commercial 
building construction: it #s of course 
lobbyists, trade associations, five per- 
centers, etc., who create most of the 
demand for space. After a substan- 
tial accrual of office footage, office 
room is still at a high premium. 


Sen. Douglas recently issued a 
report on credit and fiscal policy. In- 
terestingly, his statement that budgets 
do not require annual balance aroused 
least discussion. At a press confer- 
ence, Douglas said that he had put 


this in only in order that the motion 
become part of the printed record. 
Douglas will do all that he can to 
pare down the present deficit, just as 
he did a year ago. 

There will be an attempt to secure 
a Congressional resolution, as Doug- 
las suggested, that Treasury financ- 
ing be carried out to conform to Re- 
serve Board rate policy. As far as 
one can gather, such a resolution, 
even if passed, will have little effect 
at the moment on either the Board 
or the Treasury. There is nothing to 
suggest, as of now, that the Board is 


reversing its easy money policy of 
mid-1949., 


In a little while the Congressional 
Economic Committee will hold some 
hearings on Keyserling’s Economic 
Report. Last year they tried to find 
out what Keyserling meant by “the 
needed goals” to which the report, 
then as now, frequently referred. 
Keyserling stayed on the stand two 
days; its a matter of argument 
whether that little point ever was an- 
swered. It all comes up again. 


A group of Swedish firms told 
the Government they can lay down 
prefabricated houses at New York at 
$2,000. How would they go about 
selling them? Are there contrac- 
tors, manufacturers agents, dealers? 
Whom could they consign to? Also, 
they ask, would they have union 
troubles? 

The French, the Italians, other 
European countries are making sim- 
ilar claims with respect to other prod- 
ucts and asking similar questions. 
Most of the products are competitive. 
If they are imported, domestic pro- 
ducers will get mad. For the time 
being, the Government is trying to 
be helpful. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals... 

The Metal Powder Association re- 
cently released a new chemical stand- 
ard which has been designated 
M. P. A. Standard 7-49T, Tentative 
Methods for Determination of Iron 
Content of Iron Powder—it describes 
the method for analyzing granular 
iron powder to determine total iron 
content, metallic iron content and fer- 
ric and ferrous oxide content... . 
Among the new rust preventatives is 
Rustarest No. 30, compounded by In- 
ternational Rustproof Corporation— 
while it produces a hard, tough coat- 
ing, it remains pliable enough so that 
the material it covers can be bent or 
curved (it’s suitable for use on fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals, chrome 
and aluminum). . . . Designed for 
professional use, the Paintmaster en- 
ables you to spray paint directly from 
its original container—a product of 
Gray Company, Inc., it provides for 
continuous agitation of the paint, 
comes in sizes for five-gallon pails and 
55-gallon drums. . . . Silver-cell bat- 
tery recently placed on the market will 
handle the same jobs as lead or nickel 
batteries, but has the advantage of 
being considerably smaller and much 
lighter in weight than conventional 
ones—it was developed by Yardeny 
Laboratories. . . . A 32-page quick- 
reference technical handbook on 
chromium chemicals has been pre- 
pared by Diamond Alkali Company 
—in addition to present data on 


bichromate of soda, sodium chromate 
and bichromate of potash, the spiral- 
bound booklet contains charts and 
tables covering conversion formulas, 
equivalent weights, graphical data and 
tank capacities. 


Machines & Tools... 

How to reduce the number of drill 
press accidents has perplexed machine 
shop men for many years, but now 
Torkarm Corporation has announced 
a device trade-named the Torkarm 
which offers a solution to the prob- 
lem of work “getting away” on a 
drill press or tapper—operating on 
the principle of a pantograph-type 
drafting machine, the device can be 
clamped onto a drill press of any size 
and will hold work securely while 
permitting the operator to move it 
freely across the work table. 

In a logical development, Joy Manu- 
facturing Company has adapted its 
mechanized coal loading and handling 
equipment for the underground min- 
ing of iron ore and limestone—in 
addition, the company is manufactur- 
ing special shuttle cars for use with 
the hard-rock continuous loaders. 

. Another very welcome develop- 
ment in the tool field is a line of “C” 
clamps and machinists’ vises with a 
finger button feature which eliminates 
the tedious job of running up the 
clamping screw and permits prac- 
tically instantaneous closing and 
opening of the clamp or vise—sold 
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NEARLY 35,000 ALERT INVESTORS ARE FINDING THE ANSWER TO THEIR 
INVESTMENT PROBLEMS THROUGH FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-PART 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 
At an Average Cost of Less Than 5 Cents a Day—Why Not You? 


SUBSCRIBE for FINANCIAL WORLD Now 


For enclosed $18 check (or M.O.) please enter my order for FINANCIAL WORLD's 


4-PART Investment Service, one year, with Revised $4.50 "FACTOGRAPH" BOOK. 
(or, send $10 for 6 months’ subscription, with revised “FACTOGRAPH” BOOK) 


t> Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 
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under the trade name of Gordon, 
these tools are distributed by Lock- 
rey-Fater Corporation (“C”’ clamps 
are available in four-, six- and 
eight-inch sizes; machinists’ vise has 
an opening of four and _ one-half 
inches). 


4 


Office Developments .. . 


Remington Rand, Inc., has intro- 
duced a _ photo-offset plate maker 
which is so simple in construction 
that it can be operated by ordinary 
office personnel who have had no 
special training in this type of work 
—known as the Model 515 Plasti- 
photer, it can handle plates up to 20% 
x 15% inches for use on the Standard 
Multilith and the ATF Webendorfer 
Little Chief offset printing machines. 

. A new inter-office communica- 
tion system is so flexible in arrange- 
ment that one basic model can meet 
the requirements of either a large or 
small business—announced by Talk- 
A-Phone Company, this unit provides 
from 12 to 30 stations with only 12 
push buttons. . . . Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc., has published the sixth 
annual edition of Fairchild’s Income 
Tax Guide for Retailers, providing 
the latest information on tax laws 
affecting retailers, including those or- 
ganized as individuals, partnerships 
and corporations—Harold Gold and 
Louis Haimoff, members of the New 
York bar association, prepared this 
guide. Latest miniature-size 
stapling machine is the Swingline Tot 
50, a junior model which comes in an 
attractive plastic gift box containing 
a supply of one thousand staples— 
the box features a neat but sturdy 
clasp so that the entire unit can be 
carried in a purse or pocket without 
fear of spilling its contents. 


Radio & Television ... 


On-the-spot sound recordings can 
be made in places where current is 
unavailable or inaccessible with a new 
battery-operated sound recorder and 
reproducer known as the Walkie- 
Recordall, a product of Miles Repro- 
ducer Company—said to be _ the 
world’s smallest unit of its type, it 
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weighs only eight pounds, is com- 
pletely enclosed in a 4 x 8 x 10-inch 
carrying case and is available in 
models which will record continu- 
ously for three and one-half hours. 
_. .The Sightmirror device to elim- 
inate glare and reduce eyestrain in 
. Byatching television soon will be 

available for use with any television 
1, Heceiver on the market—previously 
- Bihis device was marketed only with 
s fhe company’s own higher priced sets. 
d 7... Philco Corporation recently un- 
s [iveiled three large screen 16-inch tele- 
lf Mision receivers and three TV-radio- 
phonograph combinations as additions 
to the company’s 1950 line—all mod- 
ls feature the Philco Electronic 












i) 


)- built-In Aerial System. . .. Raytheon 
., (planufacturing Company’s latest line 
1 (gi television receivers is comprised 
y of eight table and console models 


with 12%4- and 16-inch tubes—the 
J, Mew line embodies the TV industry’s 
;. Fgrost recent development, the glare- 
4, ree black picture tube, and built-in 
qq @pptennas. 


5, @sandom Notes... 

The N. Y. Art Directors Club will 
». Qpold its 29th Annual Exhibition of 
Advertising and Editorial Art from 


r April 19 to 29 this year—chairman 
;. (gi the committee in charge of the ex- 
es etbit is Roy Tillotson of Union Car- 
12 Pde & Carbon Company... . Pre- 


- ted for adoption by communities 
th M_’tich feel the need for less detailed 
ve Wpedinances, a junior edition of the 
ig ‘ational Board of Fire Underwrit- 
vs MS Fire Prevention Code is now 


r- Mplered as a companion document to 
ps the abbreviated National Building 
nd (ode which was announced several 
.y |ponths ago—this edition of the fire 


is qyode dwells particularly on hazards in 
ze Metages, dry cleaning and dyeing 
‘of @ants, motion picture houses and in 
an ces where flammable liquids, lique- 
ng hed petroleum gases or explosives are 
__ feed. . . . Fuller Brush Company’s 
dy Industrial Division claims that 
be Mushes made of nylon can be used 
ut meme four times as long as those 
lade from bristles—such brushes can 
€ used with all types of paints on 
laces of all kinds, including wood, 
lucco, concrete, structural steel and 





aM Brick, 

1S 

ew Howard L. Sherman 
ind , 

e. When requesting the addresses of con- 


‘rhs mentioned in this department, please 
close a self-addressed postcard—or a 
imped envelope—and refer to the date of 
issue in which the items appeared. 
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TEXTILE WEAVERS AND THROWSTERS OF RAYON, NYLON, AND GLASS 





SIX MONTHS REPORT 


FACTS FROM THE SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS, JANUARY 19 


$18,420,000 SIX MONTH SALES 
RAYON WEAVING IMPROVING 
STRONG NYLON FABRIC DEMAND 


More looms are being installed in this mill at 


Lincolnton, North Carolina. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


INCLUDING CANADIAN SUBSIDIARIES 
SIX MONTHS ENDED NOV. 30 


1949 


1948 


Net sales. . . $18,420,725 $25,157,516 


; 615,000 
Net earnings . 970,101 
Earnings per share 


(939,507 in 1949 and : 
869,874 in 1948) $1.03 


1,585,000 
2,282,153 


$2.62 


In the six month period lower 
dollar sales volume and earnings 
came from lower activity and profit 
margin. 

Since last May, inventories of 
customers have been normal. Lim- 
ited supplies of rayon and nylon 
yarn aid to keep prices firm. Fabric 
sales have improved steadily since 
July. Rayon and nylon fabric pro- 
duction from all four weaving mills 
is sold through March. 

Greater demand for crepe fab- 
rics requires expanded rayon yarn 
throwing capacity among our five 
throwing mills. Also larger use of 
twisted 15 denier nylon for hosiery 
is improving our sales of nylon yarn 
throwing. 

A stock dividend of 4% was 
paid in October, and a 25c cash 
dividend will be paid February 1. 

We expect sales and earnings 
in second half of fiscal year will be 
satisfactory. 


COPY OF SEMI-ANNUAL 
REPORT SENT ON REQUEST 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 512 seventa avenue - NeW YoRK 18, N.Y, 
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Colonial Hills, Inc. 


ANNOUNCES 


THAT IT HAS CHANGED ITS NAME TO 


Robbins Mills, Ine. 


498 Seventh Avenue 


Weavers of Synthetic Fabrics 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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Tax-Free Set-Ups 





Concluded from page 3 
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At the same conference, Harold E. 
Stassen, president of the University 
of Pennsylvania and chairman of the 
Association’s Commission on Col- 
leges and Industry, expressed the 
view that there is a solid foundation 
for the complaints by taxed business 
that colleges competing with them 
are abusing their tax-exempt status. 
He suggested that purchase by col- 
leges of stores and other business 
real estate on a lease-back basis be 
considered only if the terms of the 
lease are comparable to those entered 
into by non-educational purchasers. 

The tax status of non-educational 
assets owned by colleges is far from 
clear. In New York City, Columbia 
University owns the land on which 
Rockefeller Center is built, and pays 





GOODFYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors §. 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the first 
quarter of 1950 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable 
March 15, 1950 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1950. 
$1.00 per share upon the ff 
Common Stock, payable 
March 15, 1950 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of ff 
business February 15, 1950. 5 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 97244 

By W. D. Shilts, Secretary f: 
Akron, Ohio, January 16, 1950 £4 
























local taxes on it. Eight blocks further 
south stands the Chrysler Building, 
on land owned by Cooper Union— 
which does not pay real estate taxes. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ordered NYU’s C. F. Mueller Com- 
pany to pay income taxes. If the 
Bureau is upheld by the courts, many 
other college-operated business enter- 
prises will also become taxable. If 
not, Congress is likely to enact legis- 
lation which would have the same 
effect. 








Independent Autos 





Concluded from page 14 








While Hudson Motor Car dropped 
to third place in production last year, 
its unit output was about even with 
that of 1948. . Earnings in the first 
nine months of 1949 were well ahead 
of the 1948 period because of im- 
proved margins; but the final quar- 
ter of 1948 was the best of that year, 
while operations in the final three 
months of last year were affected by 
supply deficiencies, the effects of the 
coal and steel strikes, model change- 
overs and the general recession in 
buying demand. Along with Stude- 
baker and Nash, however, Hudson 
plans to continue production at ap- 
proximately the 1949 rate and to in- 
tensify its selling and promotion. 

On the basis of 1949 dividend pay- 
ments, returns on the shares of the 
leading independent motor units are 
high, reflecting both the cyclically 
speculative characteristics of the in- 
dustry and the uncertain prospects for 
most of the smaller companies for 
1950. 




















Plastics Field " 











Diversified. 


Investment 


Fund 


Prospectus and other descriptive 
material available from your local 
investment dealer or from 





- Inquire about 








Hucu W. Lone anp Company 
INCORPORATED 


48 Wall St. 135 S. LaSalle St. 


New York 5 Chicago 3 
LOS ANGELES 
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nese Corporation; du Pont’s P-yraliqghas | 
and Eastman Kodak’s KodaloidfMsone 
Kodapak and Tenite. American Cygmpus! 
namid makes Melmac, Monsantd@m ™ 
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Chemical Resimene, Libbey-Owen 
Ford Glass (Plaskon Division) Plas 
kon and Beetle. Monsanto Chemical’ 
Lustron is a polystyrene, Dow Chem 
ical’s Saran a vinyl, as is Bakelit 
Corporation’s Union Carbide & Car 
bon Vinylite. Probably the most fa 
mous is du Pont’s Nylon, familiar it 
non-textile form as hairbrush an 
toothbrush bristles, and as tumbler 
and combs. Kitchen funnels and othe 


utensils are now made from nylongiwith 
also slide fasteners and fishing lines. @Tele 
Now that the plastics industry hag@duce 


survived some of the penalties offre 





rapid growth—pains of unbalance@inin 
supply from the chemical industrygifrayc 
pains of materials and products misfMflarg 
applied, together with much exagi™mon 





let 


C 


over 


geration and ballyhoo—it has gainef 
some degree of maturity. Supply ant 
demand have come into better balfiMbe c 
ance and the forward movement, aliMthot 
though less feverish, is still continuliit fc 
ing. There is no reason to believe thai mer 
the future of plastics is limited b 50a] 
any known horizons. Future growth cas 
for the most part, will continue to Di mar 
linked with the chemical and rubbeli uct 
industries, contributing important] ij) 
to volume production and dollar sald the; 
of the leading companies in tho 
fields. 








Technology We 





Continued from page 7 ated 





has suffered a serious and probablig .~ 
permanent setback. Pai 
American Ice had a similar expe Gen 
ence as a result of the growth in 1@<, 
frigerator use, though its decline wag. | 
spread over a longer period. Salé ‘ 
fell from $20.8 million in 1929 
$11.4 million in 1941, and while that | 
grew to $18.2 million in 1948 (pra tho 
sumably thanks in large part to 
coal and fuel oil business) net ft 
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his period was only $656,000 against 
3.4 million in 1929. 

Thatcher Glass almost suffered a 
ike fate when the paper milk con- 
4iner started to cut into its sales of 
blass milk bottles. But the company 
has maintained its earning power rea- 
snably well by cutting costs and 
pushing its other -lines. 
Most chemical producers are too 
ell diversified to be too hard hit by 
any one of the technological changes 
which constantly take place in this in- 
dustry. But alcohol producers have 
suffered heavily from two such de- 
Bi clopments : replacement of alcohol 
by ethylene glycol as an anti-freeze, 
and the huge growth of synthetic al- 
cohol output. 

In addition to its other troubles, 
Western Union has had to contend 
with increasing use of American 
Telephone’s teletype systems. Pro- 
ducers of proprietary cold remedies 
are threatened by the new anti-hista- 
mine drugs. Synthetic fibers such as 
rayon and nylon have taken away a 
large part of the market formerly 
monopolized by cotton, wool and silk. 
Jet aircraft engines promise to take 
over much of the field which used to 
te occupied by reciprocating engines, 
though they will not take over all of 
itfor many years, at least. Develop- 
ment of detergents poses a threat to 
sap makers, but in the two latter 
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owt cases, as well as others, established 
to Mi manufacturers of the displaced prod- 
ubbe@ uct are turning to the new one—but 
antl will no longer have the market to 
sal themselves. 
thos 
Dividend Meetings 
i ee following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
ay or more, or may be postponed. 
January 25: Armstrong Cork; Associ- 
ated Dry Goods; Black Hills Power & 
Light; California’ Water Service; Canad- 
an Breweries, Ltd.; Canadian Western 
sbab Natural Gas; Champion Paper & Fibre; 
pe asolidated Laundries; Continental Can; 
Fairbanks Morse & Co.; Freeport Sulphur: 
xperi™ “eneral Mills; Hamilton Watch: Inger- 
in fe ‘oll-Rand; Inland Steel; International 
Silver ; Lanston Monotype Machine; F. & 
1e Wa R. Lazarus Co.; Macmillian Co.: Merritt- 
Sale Chapman & Scott: Monsanto Chemical ; 
29 ‘ew Jersey Zinc; Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock: Nova Scotia Light 
le thal Power, Ltd.; Peoples Telephone; Pet- 
(p tibone Mulliken ; Philadelphia Electric ; 
és Remington Rand; Jacob Ruppert: Savage 
0 Arms; Seaboard Oil Co. of Delaware: 
et fc Serrick Corp.; Servel, Inc.: Signal Oi! 
& Gas; Socony-Vacuum Oil; Southern 
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Railway ; 


. National Container ; Neptune Meter ; 


- Steel; 














Not a New Issue 





January 19, 1950 
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64,677 Shares 


W. R. Grace & Co. 


Common Stock 
(No Par Value) 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 























Standard Brands; Standard 
Forgings; Suburban Propane Gas; West- 
inghouse Electric; J. B. Williams Co.; 
Wyandotte Worsted. 

January 26: Altes Brewing; American 
Steel Foundries; Baldwin Locomotive 
Works ; Bethlehem Steel; Boss Manufac- 
turing; Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining : 
Commonwealth Telephone; Crown Cork 
& Seal; Diamond Match; Eagle-Picher ; 
Fall River Gas Works; Freuhauf Trailer : 
General America; H. W. Gossard me 
New- 
port Electric; Quaker State Oil Refining ; 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif.; Tide Water 
Associated Oil; U. S. Playing Card; Vogt 
Manufacturing. 

January 27: Acme Wire; Allied Kid; 
American Pulley; Atlas Tack; Bourne 
Mills; Buckeye Pipe Line; Budd Co.; 
Crown Zellerbach ; Curtis Publishing ; Dow 
Drug; Durham Hosiery Mills; Eaton 
Manufacturing; Falstaff Brewing; Ford 
Motor of Canada; Hazel-Atlas Glass; 
Hewitt-Robins; Indianapolis Water; Jack- 
sonville Gas; National Acme; National 
Biscuit; New Britain Gas Light; Norwich 
Pharmacal; Ohio Associated Telephone; 
Ohio Oil; Ohio Power; Oxford Paper; 
Power Corp. of Canada; Scott Paper; 
Sivyer Steel Castings; Southern Canada 
Power: Superior Tool & Die; Warren 
Petroleum ; Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 

January 31: American Tobacco; Borden 

o.; Carpenter Steel; Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York; Dahlstrom Metallic 
Door; Deere & Co.; Jones & Laughlin 
Kentucky Utilities: Standard Cap 
& Seal: Union Oil of California; Vanad- 
ium-Alloys Steel; Virginia Coal & Iron; 
Northam Warren Corp.; Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift. 








ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 




















BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Name Amount Date 

Arizona Edison Co.—lst mitge. 

BR, ere ore $50,000 Mar. 1 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 

let mtge. A 4s. 1965.......... $104,000 Mar. 1 
Central Maine Power Co.—list & 

gen. ser. L 3%s, 1970........ $108,000 Feb. 2 
Cleveland Union Terminals Co.— 

lst mtge. ser. B s.f. 5s, 1973.. 268,700 Apr. 1 
Cleveland Union Terminals Co.— 

ser. C s.f. 4%s, 1977......... 74,000 Apr. 1 
Connecticut River Power Co.—lst 

mtge. ser. A 3%s, 1961....... 391,000 Feb. 15 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry.—lst 

mtge. ser. A 3%s, 1970....... 124.000 Mar. 1 
Fischer (Feary) — Co.—1st 

os. | ere 16,500 Feb. 1 
Great Lakes Power (o.—Ist ser. A 

serial & 20-yr. 3%s, 1957..... 1,800,000 Jan. 31 
Tron City-Ohio River ye 

trust 6s, dated Jan. 1, 1935. 7,750 Feb. 1 
Michigan Chemical Corp. — conv. 

ty eer 2 359,000 Feb. 1 
Ohio Finance Co.—deb. A 3s, 1951 75,000 Feb. 1 
Ottawa Light, Heat & Power Co.— 

ref. mtge. & Coll. tr. ser. B 

MENGE Bib ades osns beading. 3,715,500 Jan. 3@ 
Terminal Refrigeratinse & Ware- 

housing ng 4s, ny “he 42,000 Feb. 1 

Western Maryland Ry.—co 

1%s-3%s, 1959- 7960 aren ae, 6,047,000 Feb. 1 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
12 Months to December 31 





Amer. Tel. & Tel........ 7$9.48 $9.20 
Cian, Strect Ry......... 0.96 0.77 
Gen. Amer. Investors.... 0.71 0.74 
NE. pinwandecsoesen 1.13 0.64 
oS ES eee ee 0.12 0.15 

6 Months to December 31 
ee: are 1.20 1.35 


3 Months to December 31 

Brewing Corp. (Amer.).. D4.78 D4.07 
24 Weeks to December 10 

Grocers 1.39 1.76 
12 Months to November 30 

Birmingham Electric .... 0.61 1.18 


Consol. 


Craddock-Terry Shoe ... 2.25 2.56 
CN BO. nkwedunneess 1.67 4.19 
El Paso Electric......... 3.43 2.96 
El Paso Nat. Gas...... 1.83 2.36 
Indiana & Mich. Elec... ae: 34 p 44.38 
Galveston-Houston ....... 1.59 1.52 
New Orleans Public Serv. 3.13 2.76 
Ohio Seamless Tube *.... 6.16 9.47 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas...... 3.21 4.61 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt. 1.58 1.69 
San Jose Water Wks.. 2.86 2.74 
Sierra Pacific Pwr...... 2.04 2.17 
Tampa Electric ......... 2.85 2.03 
11 Months to November 30 
Western Union Tel...... D3.36 D1.81 
9 Months to November 30 
General Instrument ...... D0.13 0.33 
6 Months to N a = 
Raytheon Mig. .......... DO. ; 
Tex-O- Kan Deane Mills. 1.21 1.56 


3 Months to November 30 
Walker (H.)-Gooderham & 


WOE. ceccwsaueevesness *2.99 *2,90 
12 Months to October 31 
Amer. Vitrified Products. 1.63 2.23 
Apoleton Go. 5 o<.020000 2.51 5.53 
Buck Hill Falls Co...... 1.34 1.47 
Canadian Food Prod..... *0.66 *1.95 
Central Acceptance ...... 0.68 0.78 
Emerson Radio & Phono.. 3.79 3.00 
Mid-State Shoe ......... 1.91 2.10 
National Tank .......... 3.44 5.05 
Ohio-Apex, Inc. ........ 1.00 1.59 
Pacific Gas & Elec...... 2.02 2.46 
Roper (Geo. D.)........ 3.05 5.52 
Society Brand Clothes.. 0.65 1.39 
Southwestern Pub. Serv.. 2.73 2.64 
Stevens (J.P.) & Co..... 5.14 8.10 
Timely Clothes .......... 2.40 3.69 
Ulen Realization ........ 0.10 D0.0l 
6 Months to aaa - 

Cire GOED. cca nascccnce 0.04 
12 Months to bchiiber ‘29 
ee ee D0.60 = =D1.37 
SE TNE Kwicnncesinas 6.07 6.52 
12 Months to October 26 
See eet. kins ccenes D0.001 0.40 
12 Months to re 30 
Bendix Aviation ........ 5.24 5.33 
Black-Clawson .......... 1.82 5.86 


Copeland Refrigeration .. 0.76 1.09 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec. ... 0.86 0.84 
Hoe (R.) © Ge..cscecess p20.80 pl7.73 
Biers FANS cove xdvccvas 6.90 5.59 
ee TER: vc rviservnesuas 0.31 0.76 
National Standard ...... 2.12 4.33 
Penn Dairies ............ 5.62 2.68 
Smith Engineering Works 4.53 6.67 


9 Months to September 30 
Amer. & Foreign Pwr.. D146 D3.66 


*Canadian currency. tCompany only. p—Pre- 
ferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Protective committees and SEC delays upsets Edison 
merger plan — Competitive bond deals stir interest 


he man who wrote the memor- 

able line about “the best laid 
plans of mice and men” striking snags 
never heard of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Public Serv- 
ice Commission or the penchant of 
Americans for forming protective 
committees. If he had, the wording 
might have been different. This ob- 
servation was made when Consolidat- 
ed Edison revealed that its scheme 
to merge Long Island Lighting into 
its system was no longer workable, 
at least under the plan proposed early 
last year. The Long Island securi- 
ties involved have advanced so far 
during the period of delay that the 
proposal now sounds a little silly. The 
trouble has been that the merger was 
contingent upon a consolidation of 
the Long Island with its two sub- 
sidiaries, and that ran into restrain- 
ing actions of the commissions and 
protective committees. Much the 
same kind of dilatory tactics checked 
for months Edison’s over-all 1947 
refunding program, the largest ever 
attempted by any utility. As a re- 
sult, the system is still saddled with 
a lot of 5 per cent preferred stock. 


Whenever the desk in the far’ 


corner of Halsey, Stuart & Co.’s 
New York office is occupied it is a 
sure sign that the head of the firm, 
and its principal supplier of capital, 
is here to take a hand in one or more 
big competitive bond sales. H. L. 
Stuart was at that desk all last week. 
Competition centered on $55 million 
of Rock Island railroad bonds and a 
substantial issue for Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power. This week it will be 
$100 million of International bank 
bonds and at the end of the month 
$200 million of American Telephone 
& Telegraph debentures. Stuart, 
who tossed his control of Common- 
wealth Edison financing into the com- 
mon pot to support his stand on com- 
petitive bidding, won that company’s 
$49 million issue in the first week of 
the new year. 


. on a medical injunction of several 


Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc, 
emerged last week as a consolidation 
of two old firms which had decided 
they could prosper better under the 
highly competitive conditions now 
prevailing in the investment banking 
business if they operated as a single 
well-rounded institution. Blair, Rol- 
lins ranks well up on the list of: bank- 
ing houses in size, and intends to 
go in for equity financing on a 
larger scale than either of the com- 
ponent firms have done in the past. 
V. D. Dardi of Blair is chairman of 
the board and Warren H. Snow of 
Rollins is president. The executive 
vice-presidents are Charles F. Hazle- 
wood of the old Rollins organization 
and James J. Sullivan of Blair. 


The older generation of munici- 
pal bond men tell some lurid tales oi 
the tricky things done to win an issue 
in the days when that type of security 
alone was subject to the competitive 
bidding rule. That was even before 
equipment trust issues became any- 
body’s business. They spoke of those 
days in connection with the recent 
fiasco at the Massachusetts bond sale 
when the first and second highest bid- 
ders were disqualified because of a 
small deficiency in their good-faith 
deposit checks. There was nothing 
tricky about the incident, but every- 
one admitted it was a strange coit- 
cidence. The second highest bidder 
challenged the first because of a slight 
shortage in the deposit, only to call 
attention to his own inadequacy. Both 
were disqualified. 


For a man who spends so little 
time in his New York office, Charles 
E. Merrill of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane keeps a surprisingly 
sensitive finger on the pulse of the 
business. From Merrill Landing in 
Florida, where he spends the winters 












years standing to take it easy, his 
contacts with the home office are 2 
boon to the telephone business. 
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Covering the Three Months of October, November and December, 1949 


Title Issue 
brams (Frank W.): 
eae at Annual Report and Banquet..Nov. 9 
Adam Smith gh Debts & Devaluation..... Dec. 21 
dler (Rodney R.): 
Melt Service Dept. Store Threat?........ Oct. 12 
Aircraft—Jet Engine Brings Tree Shifts. ‘Dec. 28 
Airlines—May Face Lower rnings...... Dec. 7 
Allegheny Corp.—Exchange Offer.......... Oct. 5 
Allied Gaesptaad--dimaloeie: Stock- Split....Nov. 16 
American Chicle—$5,000 Portfolio......... Oct. 26 
American Home Produets—$15,000 Portfolio. — 9 
American News—$10,000 Portfolio......... Dec. 21 
American Stores—Analysis ............+.. Dec. 7 
Amer. Sugar Reflaing— Industry Analysis..Oct. 5 
American Tel. & Tel.—$7,500 Portfolio...Nov. 23 
American Tobaeco—$15,000 Portfolio...... Nov. 9 
Anaconda Copper—$7,500 Portfolio........ Nov. 23 
Annual Reports: 
Achieving Perfection in Reports........ Nov, 2 
Printers and Lithographers Directory...Nov: 2 
Auto ParG—ARAIGGIE: «oc coc cccsererccecce Dec. 14 


Baking Companies—Bread, Under Fire.... 
Bank of America N. T. & S. 

A ey. eer er Ce errr ee 
Banks (N. Y.)—lInvestment Status........ 
Baren (William S.): 

Quick Freeze Process Boon...........+0. 
Beatrice Foods—$15 000 Portfolio......... 
Beech-Nut Packing—$10,000 Portfolio 
Bock (Andrew A.): 





Does Devaluation Solve Problem?....... Oct. 
Borden Company—$5,000 Portfolio......... Oct. 
Bonds: 

We PD WIE i wo coc ce cc ceseenescigea Nov. 
Broadcasters—Analysis .......... ‘ 
Business Bigness—Evils of 
Canadian Gold Mines—Analysis .......... Oct. 
Carbon Blacks—Analysis ................. Nov. 
Carpets—Industry Analysis ............... Nov. 
Chemical Industry—Analysis ............. Oct. 
Cigarette Industry—Good Records......... Dee. 
Cc. i. T. Financial—Analysis.............. Oct. 
Cleveland Elec. IMum.—Analysis.......... Nov. ; 
Cluett, Peabody—Analysis ............... Dec. 
Columbian Carbon—aAnalysis .............. Nov 
Columbia Gas—Analvsis ................-- Nov 
Columbus & So. Ohie Elee.— 

he a Pree rere Dec. 
CVA Would Set Up Super-Government....Dec. 
Commodity—Ten Leading Issues........... Oct. 


Consolidated Edison—$7,500 Portfolio..... Nov. 


Consumers Power $4.50 Pfd.—Portfolio. . . . Nov. 
Copper Industry—Analysis ............... Oct. 
Corn Exchange Bank—$5,000 Portfolio... .Oct. 


Corporation Executives: 
Radio Corp.—Folsom ............ 
Pennsylvania R. R.—Franklin.... 
U. S. Rubber—Humphreys 


Department Stores: 


Sell-Borving FRPOEG? 2 o.ccccccscscccccs Oct 
DREN TED nck cewscctcccceces 
Devaluation : 

WOE os sc daslc Sed blislcete blew cece Oct. 
Does it Solve the Problem?............ Oct. 
Diamond Match—Analysis ................ Nov. 
Distillers—Industry Analysis ............ Oct. 
Dividends: 

Half-Century Payers Group............. Oct. 
Policies and Investor Confidence........ Oct. 
Should Pay Year-End Extras........... Nov. 
Arrears on Preferred Stocks............ Dec. 
Drug Makers—New Revenue Source....... Dec. 
du Pent de Nemours (E, 1.): 

TOO WE ic csc ckcnncssweced Oct. 
$10,000 Portfolio ....... eer ec Tet ee Nov. 
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Stock Exchange, Parts 9 to 20..Oct. 5 to Dec. 28 


Elec. Storage Battery—$10,000 Portfolio. . = 21 
El Paso Natural Gas—Analysis........... ec. 21 
Farm Implements—Analysis .............. Dec. 21 
Farm Subsidies—Heavy Tax Burden....... Oct. 5 
ederal Reserve May Fight Inflation...... Dec. 7 
First National Stores—$10,000 Portfolio...Nov. 2 
Foods, Packaged—Analysis ............... Dec. 7 
Formula Investing: 

oo EE RRA SE en Be re Dec. 21 
ht Me rt Pee gore roa rat pet ya Dec. 28 
General Electric: 

Industriel Biee CWP... ...ccccciveccnce Nov. 9 
St SOO NO Bia Seid) e biidacldivee cues Nov. 23 
General Motors—$7,500 Portfolio.......... Nov. 23 
Glass Makers—Industry Analysis.......... Nov. 30 
Gold Mines—Canadian ..............-.+.- Oct. 12 
Gold Price Boost Ahead in U. S.?........ Nov. 9 
Goodall-Sanford—$10,000 Portfolio ........ Dec. 21 
Goodrich (B. F. a i catered wceaeas Oct. 26 
Green (H. L.)—Analysig..........0.-.0005 Oct. 26 
Grocery Chains—Analysis ................ Nov. 23 
Guif States Utilities Ansiysis bic dassecena Oct. 19 
Guenther (Louis): 

Understanding Between Management and 

IRUOR cic wads cuanesccaeecoes sage 2 

Haney (Lewis H.): 

Achieving Perfection in Annual Reports.Nov. 2 
Household Equipments— 

New WaMUNE AiGbicccdsses cesicccs sae Nov. 30 
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Title Issue 
Household Finance: 

I EIN oc ecdewiacacneh useeses Nov. 2 

SID ove dcccaccksdbececsers Nov. 9 
Hussey (Allan F.): 

Steel Board’s Pension Proposals........ Oct. 5 

Div. Policy and Investor Confidence..... Oct. 19 
Industries—Best Outlook (7).............. Nov. 23 
Inflation: 

Trends Again Run Legge or Inflation. .... Oct. 26 

Federal Reserve May Fight............. Dec. 7 
International Shoe—$15, joe Portfolio...... Nov. 9 
Investment Plan—$100 Monthly Income....Dec. 14 
Investment Portfolios: 

$5,000 for Small Investors.............. Oct. 26 

$10,000 Conservative Program........... Nov. 2 

pe UR Sy eer eee Nov. 9 

$7,500 Investors Like Best.............. Nov. 23 

$10,000 in Depressed Stocks............ Dec. 21 
Investment Trusts: 

Changes for Srd Quarter............es0. Nov. 9 

Mutual Funds Have Many Differences...Nov. 30 
Investors Profit from Trust ‘‘Break-Ups’’..Oct. 12 
Johns-Manville—Analysis ................ Dec. 28 
Kane (W. Sheridan): 

Farm Subsidies Heavy Tax Burden...... Oct. 5 
Kresge (S. S.)—$5,000 Portfolio.......... Oct. 26 
Kress (S. H.)—$15,000 Portfolio.......... Nov. 9 
Kroger Company—$15,000 Portfolio........ Nov. 9 
Laggards in This Market (12)............ Nov. 9 
Lasser (Joseph R.): 

Fund Managers Maintain Holdings...... Nov. 9 
Libbey-Owens-Ford—$10,000 Portfolio..... Nov. 9 
Liggett & Myers—$10,000 Portfolio....... Nov. 2 
Locomotive Builders—Analysis .....-..... Dec. 21 
MacAndrews & Forbes—Analysis.......... Dec. 7 
Market— Stock: 

How Various Groups Have Performed....Oct. 5 

Se WOE BOG GRE NOW eo cns ccccccesices Oct. 12 

More Liberal in Appraising Earnings...Dec. 28 
May Department Stores—Analysis......... Oct. 5 
McKesson & Robbins—Analysis....:...... Oct. 19 
Mesta Machine—Analysis ................ Dee. 21 
Middle South Utilities—Analysis.:........ Oct. 12 
National Biscuit: 

I Mi vsinecdncwducdecocaeteddee cK Oct. 26 

$10,000 Conservative Program...........) Nov. 2 
National Sugar—Industry Analysis......... et. § 
Northern Natural Gas—$10,000 Portfolio...Nov. 2 
Nopeo Chemical—$10,000 Portfolio........ Dee. 21 
Ohio Edison—Analysis ................... 5 
Ohio Edison 4.40% Pfd.—$10,000 Portfolio. Nov 2 
Oils—Industry Analysis ................. Oct. 19 
Pacific Gas & Electric: 

ae ,eee oe Ete EhCCCSReeisevoseeee Nov. 2 

7,500 ap cenit none wnoneee Nov. 23 

Pacifie tinting $6, “om Portfolio. povesesdall 26 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line— 

SE OUO, WOMMINE ce cccnscccediccnsecs Nov. 9 
Paper Industry—Analysis ................ Oct. 12 
Paramount Pictures Break-Up Pattern.. ‘ten 28 
Pensions—Will Vary Widely.............. Nov. 2 
Phillips Petroleum—Analysis ............. Nov. 2 
Phonog R is—Confusion Reigns....Oct. 19 
Preferreds, Participating—Extras ........ Dee. 28 
Public Schooled in gee Matters....Nov. 9 
Public Service E. & G.—Analysis........ Nov. 16 
Publie Service of Colo. $4. 23° Pfd Miswindas ov. 2 
Quarterly index: 

Factographs—July, Aug. Sept........... Oct. 5 

Financial World—July, Aug., Sept....... Oct. 12 
Quick—Freeze Process— 

PTET TEEE OCC Nov. 30 
Radio Industry—Analysis ..............+. Oct. 26 
Rail Equipments—Industry Analysis....... Oct. 19 
Rails: What’s Wrong with The?.......... Nov. 16 
Rayon Industry—Analysis ................ Oct. 26 
Real Estate—-Boom Over, But Holds Up...Dec. 21 
Restaurant Chains—Analysis ............. Nov. 16 
Retail Trade Down From Peaks........... Nev. 16 
Reynolds (R. J.)—$5,000 Portfolio........ Oct. 26 
RFC Threatens Enterprise System......... Nov. 3 
Road Building—Billions Required........ Nov. 16 
Safeway Stores—Analysis .............+5- Nov. 30 
Snuff industry—Analysis ...........-.+++. Oct. 26 
Socony- Vacuum: 

GE DUNE Kose cedccdioscccccesee _ 9 

BS tthe inns dt ninindenekatth es ec. 7 
So. California Edison—$15, - Portfolio. ‘tn 9 
Southwest Industrial Trek to............. Dec. 7 
Standard Oil Cal $10, 000 Portfolio cewen Nov. 2 
Standard Oil (N. J.): 

GER, GAOES  WOCGRE oc asccessicccdctccce Nov. 9 

pop RT ES errr Nov. 23 
Steel Board’s Pension Questionable........ Oct. 5 
Steel Mill Makers—Analysis.............. Dee, 21 
Sterling Drug: 

MED | aro phigh oc 466 6b,60060eede te cceen Oct. 12 

SE SES cnc hee deudewnancasiad ae Nov. 2 

$10,000 Portfolio (Laggards)............ Dee. 21 
Stock Groups—Performance of Various..... Oct. 5 
Stock Market: 

How Various Groups a Perfermed...Oct. 5 

20 Years Ago and Now..............+5. Oct. 12 

More Liberal in hagualsians Earnings....Dec. 28 
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Title Issue Page 

Stocks, Common: 
Non-Leveraged Issues (10).......-..-++- Oct. 5 4 
Leading Commodity — = ecdsuaee Oct. 19 7 
Should Pay Year-End Extras.........-.. Nov. 2 29 
Laggards in This Market ait - errr Nov. 9 14 
Issues With Large Working Capital (10) .Nov. 16 4 
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Burroughs 


197TH CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty cents 
($0.20) a share has been declared 
upon the stock of BuRRouUGHs 
AppING MACHINE CoMPANY, pay- 
able Mar. 10, 1950, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
Feb. 10, 1950. 


SHELDON F. HALL, Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
January 13, 1950 

















COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held January 16, 
1950, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% per 
share on the $4.25 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Steck of the 
cempany, payable February 
15, 1950, to stockholders of 
record February 1, 1950. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

















A quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share has been 
declared payable February 15, 
1950 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business February 
1, 1950. 


HENRY M. BLISS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass. January 16, 1950 
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|" you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment opportunities in the new year, you 
should adopt a realistic policy and adjust your 
investments to the economic outlook over the 
period ahead. The highly selective market 
pattern of the past year confirms the fact 
that regardless of general business and eco- 
nomic trends, the countless cross-currents in 
the industrial tide affect certain industries and 
groups of securities differently. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every eel 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping .your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor pb RESEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of invesment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 


a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


eeceeeceeceo een eco eo eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[] Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


C1 | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
“my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


(1 Income C Capital Enhancement C0 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 





(January 25) 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
dividend the second full business day 


fefore the record date. 


Company 

tlas Plywood ...... 37%Ac 
Beck (A.S.) Shoe...... 25c 
at © Gils danas snes 50c 
Burroughs Adding 

Machine! coke Sis 24... 20c 
rentral & So. West 

COR -sescvleieccws 224%4c 
olgate-Palm-Peet ..... 50c 
consumers Power ....50c 


uban Atlantic Sugar. ..50c 
Dennison Mfg. Cl. A... .25c 
Do 8% Deb. Stock.... 
Divco Core 5 Jes took 40c 














Electrographic Corp. ..25¢ 
Foote Bros. Gear & 

Machinery ........... 15c 
DO .2ceeeoe cate rte. E10c 
General Finance ....... 7c 
General Foods ......... 50c 
DO sentsolestiibade E25c 
Gen. Public Utilities... .25c 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber.$1 
Hershey Chocolate ..37%4c 
Hires (Chas. E.) Co..25c 
Howard Stores 
Howe Sound 
Hussmann Refrigerator. .30c 


Idaho Power 
Int'l Business Mach...... $1 


Int'l Utilities .......... 25c 
Intertype Corp. ........ 50c 
Jaeger Machine ........ 30c 
Kayser (J.) & Co...... 25¢ 
a Pee 75c 
Lehigh Portland Cem. .50c 
Lionel Comm. oi. anc ens 25c 
DS .chincebaaks alte E60c 
Liquid Carbonic ....... 25c 
Lone Star Gas.......... 30c 
Lowenstein (M.) & 

SOME Siete du bhds coe 50c 
Lukens Steel .......... 10c 
 skivvaaheonscaal E50c 
Massey-Harris, Ltd...*37%c 
Mead Coty ....cccsnse 40c 
Melville Shoe ......... 45c 
Montana-Dakota Util. ..20c 
Motor Products ........ 50c 


N. Y. Air Brake...... 50c 
N. Y. State El. & Gas. .85c 
Pacific Mills 
Panhandle East. P. L....50c 


Park & Tilford ........ 75c 
Peoples Drug Stores ..50c 
Reynolds (R.J.) Tob... .50c 
© Uh, Badih dotadine 50c 
Ronson Art Metal ..... 35c 
Spencer Kellogg ...... 50c 
Stein (A.) & Co........ 50c 
Stevens (J.P.) & Co... .50c 
al! SRF ee Sie 25c 
tue Temper .......... 30c 
Woolworth (F.W.)..... 50c 
Bo . hie es E50c 


Accumulations 
Brown Co. 6% pf..... $1.50 
Gen. Plywood 5% pf....25c 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis 


Ry. 6% pf.......... $1.50 
Portland Gas & Coke 

1% pb err. & bats 88c 
_Do 6% es dae conan 75c 


a 


E—Extra. *In Canadian funds. 
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Concluded from page 5 


\ 











capitalization by another 50 per cent 
from present levels, and therefore in- 
vestors will probably continue to be 
unimpressed by the contrast between 
low market quotations and high (and 
growing) balance sheet values; and 
(2) the company’s earnings outlook 
is not as favorable as its recent earn- 
ings performance. 

The table on page 5 shows earn- 
ings per share since 1929 as re- 
ported, and since 1944 for the com- 
pany as now constituted—that is, in- 
cluding Kellogg but excluding the 
sleeping car business. The improve- 
ment over 1944 and 1945 results 
shown on the latter basis during the 
past three years is due partly to low- 
er taxes and partly to the effect of 
the reduction in number of shares 
outstanding. The latter and perhaps 
to a lesser extent the former are per- 
manent factors in the Pullman-Stand- 
ard situation, but unfortunately the 
same cannot be said for the recent 
volume of business. 


Mixed Prospects 


Kellogg’s prospects are good, but 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing subsidiary faces contraction, in 
line with the general trend in the rail 
equipment industry. Partly because 
of the coal and steel strikes, but also 
reflecting diversion of rail traffic to 
competing transportation media, 
freight carloadings last year were the 
lowest, except for the years 1932- 
35 and 1938-39, since figures were 
first compiled in 1918. More freight 
cars were delivered in each of the 
years 1948 and 1949 than in any 
year since 1925, but the party is over 
now. | 

New orders last year were al- 
most at a 49-year low; only 1932 and 
1933 were worse years in this re- 
spect. Prospects are somewhat better 
in the passenger car division, but 
combined order backlogs of Kellogg 
and Pullman-Standard last October 
1 were $130.5 million against a peak 
of $393.6 million only seventeen 
months earlier. Thus, earnings are 
likely to decline, and while the stock 
seems definitely undervalued now, it 
may remain so. 








SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend No. 44 .- 


A dividend of 50 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable March 11, 
1950 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on February 27, 1950. 


H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary. 


Dated: January 19, 1950. 


Birmingham, Alabama | 


























PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


CS), vtihrnd Notice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
44% Preferred Stock, $1.07% a 
share on the 4.3% Preferred Stock, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8% 
Preferred Stock have been declared, 
payable February 1, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on January 10, 1950. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ARIZONA 


FOR SALE—The beautiful new Frontier Motel in 
Willcox, Arizona AAA approved. 9 big new 
modern double units, 18 bedrooms plus big 3- 
bedroom owner’s home. Five are deluxe. Kitchen- 
ette cottages for summer and winter guests. 
Rambling ranch type porches over all the cot- 
tages. Modern and expensively furnished. Built 
in the shape of a horseshoe on 6 acres, 400 feet 
frontage on the main coast-to-coast highway. 
Wonderful setting and beautiful view of the 
mountains in a dry air climate that is the best 
for arthritis, asthma, sinus and other ailments. 
Cool summer nights. Inspect this good-paying 
high class business in the most friendly town 
in the west. $74,000 complete. Write owner: 
L. J. Vallee, Frontier Motel, Willcox, Arizona. 
Box 370. 








MILD TEXAS RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


250,000 population. Downtown Motel in beauti- 
ful Edinburgh, on U. S. Highway 281, San 
Antonio to Mexico City. 35 units and home; 
23 kitchenettes, 12 hotel rooms. $30,000.00 year 
round income, always full. 3 years old, beauti- 
fully furnished, best construction. Settling estate, 
$125,000. One-third down. Also new 8 unit Port 
Isabel and 14 unit McAllen Motels, reasonable. 
O’Keiff Realty Co., Harlingen, Texas. 





NEW YORK 
ORANGE COUNTY 


A beautiful home with an income. 8-room house, 
all improvements, oil heat, 5 furnished summer 
bungalows, rental $500 each. Most beautiful 
Panoramic view in Orange Co. Swimming pool, 
garage, landscaped, spruce trees, 744 acres. State 
road. 90 minutes from Price $19.000. 
Cash $11,000, balance terms. By appointment. 
Renwick T. Senior, 64 Union St., Montgomery, 
N. Y. Tel. 5-1803. 
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he following is the first of a two- 
part tabulation of companies list- 
ed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and the New York Curb Exchange, 
indicating 1949 annual report release 
dates. 

Where corporations report on a 
calendar year basis, the date shown is 
that on which the annual report for 
the 12 months ended December 31, 
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Calendar of 1949 Annual Report Releases 


1949, should be released. In the case 
of companies reporting on a fiscal 
year basis, the table indicates by a 
parenthetical letter when the fiscal 
year accounting period ends and the 
actual date when the 1948-49 annual 
report was released, or the date when 
it can be expected to be issued. The 
number in parenthesis following the 
name of each company is the number 











of times each year that interim earn- 
ings reports are released. 

Since railroad and public utility 
companies almost without exception 
operate on a calendar year and report 
their earnings on a monthly basis, 
they are omitted from this table. 

Part two concluding this calendar 
will appear in an early issue of 
FINANCIAL WORLD. 





Release Release Release Reiease 

Company Date Company Date Company Date Company Date 
oe Apr. 5 | Amer. Ship Building (1) (g).Sept. * Best & Co. (2) (a)............ Mar. 29 | Central Violeta Sugar (1) (j).Nov. 3 

ACF-Brill —- OD. ccceane Apr. 1 | Amer. Smelting (4).......... Mar. Best Foods (4) (g)..........- Aug. 15 | Century Electric (4).......... Mar 
Aluminum Alloys (1)..Apr. 13 | Amer. Snuff (4).............. Feb 28 Bethlehem Steel (4).......... Mar. 1 | Century Investors (2)........ Mar. 8 
Aame Steet (0)... 66.55.00503 ar. 29 | Amer. Steel Foundries (4) (j). se 16 | BibeGer a £8) 5. ciccssscccvccs June 3 | Century Ribbon (4).......... pr. § 
rr eee pr. 4 | Amer. Stores (4) (c) ........ Ss Bigelow-Sanford (4) ......... Mar. 3 | Cerro de Pasco (2)............ Apr. 21 
Adam Hat Stores (4)......... June 3 | Amer. Stove (4) .............. Mar. 29 | Birdsboro Steel (4) ........... Mar. 29 | Certain-teed Products (4)....Mar. 1! 
Adams CSREES: 0 25 | Amer. Sugar Refining (1)....Mar. 16 | Black & Decker (4) (j)...... Dec. 30 | Cessna Aircraft (1) (j)....... Dec. 2 
Adams-Millis (2)............. r. 4 | Amer. Sumatra Tob. *a) (h) Sept. 23 | Blauners (1) (a).............. Apr. 18 | Chain Belt (4) (u) eeccvcesccees Jan. 9 
Addressograph- — (4) (h). Oct. 13 | Amer. = eee Feb. 1 | Blaw-Kmox (4) ............... Mar. 18 | Chamberlin (2) ............... 5 
al ODF ciscacscwasee ar. 29 | Amer. Tobacco (4)............ Mar. 1 | Bile <(h.. Wa) AO... cccc8ee Mar. 22 | Champion Paper (4) (c)...... July 5 

Aero Supply (2) ee, aoc eee ee r.11 | Amer. Viscose (4)............ Apr. 4 | Bliss & Laughlin (4).......... Feb. Zl [Cael GQ) scviccsscessecesccsss Mar. 17 
iliated Gas Equip. (4)....... N. A. | Amer. Woolen (4) ........... Heb. 11 | Bebe WR OOo assc ce sdcc cocci Jan. 24 | Checker Cab Mfg. (4)........ Apr. 13 
Ainsworth Mfg. (4).......... ar. 24 | Amer. Writing Paper (4) Mar. 7 | Blumenthal (Sidney) (4)..... Feb. 28 | Cherry-Burrell (2) (k)...... Dec. 9 
Air Associates (4) (j)........ Dec. 29 | Amer. Zinc Lead (4)......... Mar. 23 | Boeing Airplane (4)........... May 4 | Chesapeake Corp. of Va. (4)..Mar. 7 
Reduction (4)............. ar. 29 POE re Apr. 18 | Bohack (H. C.) (2) (a)...... Apr. 1.| Chesebrough .) | ee Mar. 31 
Air-Way Electric (4)......... Mar. 7 | Anaconda Wire & Cable (4).Apr ). - 4] Chicago Corp. (2)............. Apr. 12 
Alaska Airlines (*) (k)...... Mar. 24 Feb. 21 | Chicage Pneumatic Tool (4). Mar. 9 
Alaska Jumeau Mining (1)...Apr. 25 4 | Chicago Rivet (1) ............ Aug. 9 
oe eae pr. 19 17 | Chic. So. Air Lines (4)....Mar. 2 
Alleghany Corp. (4)........... ar. 29 . 29 | Chicaga Yellow Cab (4)....... Apr. 22 
Allegheny Ludlum (4)........ Mar. 23 Copper (1) May 1 ar. 25 | Chickasha Cotton Oil (2) (g).Sept. 14 
len Industries (4).......... Mar. 21 | Angerman Co. (2) DOD x. ce cink Mar. 30 | Bower Roller Bearing (4)..... Apr. 4 | Chief Cons. Miming (1)....... Mar. 18 
Allied .Chemical (| eee. Mar. 10 | Angostura-Wupperman (1)...Apr. 7 | Braniff Airways (4).......... ar. 21 | Childs Co. (4)........ ee Mar. 2 
Allied sooty oa. ee F et eee Mfg hg ae 1 ans a a ee ae r. 10 | Chile Copper (1) ............. May 9 
Allied “ PP ckuaissun ae ug. ucts (4) (g)....) ar. 23 rewing -_ Am. (4) (j). Nov. 36 Chrysler A Rae Feb. 2 
Allied.Mills (4) (g).......... Sept. 1 Pel ac Mid. (4) (g)..Aug. 23 | Bridgeport Brass (4)......... Mar. 21 | eee Mar. 30 
Allied Products (4)........... Mar. 15 | Argus (2) (h)...........ccce0. Oct. 31 | Briggs Mfg. (4). Snes cs eae pr. 22 | C.1L.T. Fimancial (4) .......... Mar. 1 
Allied Stores ) Sa See - May 16 | Arkansas Nat. Gas (1)...... Apr. 5 | Briggs & Stratton (4)........ Feb. 21 ities Service (4)............. Mar. 4 
Or ROR 1: Mar. 21 | Armco Steel (4) ..............Mar. 22 | Brille Mfg. (4) ..............Mar. 8 | City Auta S 3)......Mar. 31 

Alpha Portland teed (4)..Mar. 9 | Armour (IIL) (4) (k).......... Jan. 16 | Bristol-Myers (4) ............ Mar. 8 | City Investing (4) (e)........ Sept. 7 
Altes Brewing (4)............. May 9 | Armstrong Cork (2).......... Feb. 21 | Brown & Bigelow (4) (a) ....Apr. 22 | City Products (4)............. ar. 31 
Aluminium YL (: ee Mar. 28 | Arnold Constable (2) (a)..... Mar. 239 | Brown-Forman (1) (e):...... July 12 | City Stores (4) (a)............ May 10 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. (1)..Apr. 6 | Aro neay women’ (2) @)...... Mar. 1 | Brown Rubber (2)............ Mar. 1 | City & . Homes (2) (e). teste r 

Aluminum Goods (1) ......... Mar. 17 | Artloom Carpet (4)........... Feb. 18 | Browm Shoe (2) (k)........... Dec. 19 | Clark Con ere r 
Aluminum Industries (1) (g).Sept. 28 | Ashland Oi (4 (a) 1 ere se 3 | Bruce (E. L.) (@ (@)......... Oct. 10 | Clark Equipment (4) ......... Feb ” 
Amalgamated Leather (2). — 18 | Aspinook (...) (g)........... t. 20 | Brunswick-Balke (4) ......... r. 18 | Clarostat Mfg. (1)............ May 27 
Amerada Petroleum OS eee r...4 | Associated Dry Goods (2) st are 5 | Buckeye Pipe Line (4)....... Feb. 14 | Claude Neon (1).............. e | 
Amer. totem. ¢ Chem. (4) rie sci 18 | Associated Laundries (1) ....May 31 | Bucyrus-Erie (2) ............. ar. 28 | Cleveland Graphite (4)........ Apr. 11 
Amer. | ree Apr. 4 | Associates Investment (4)....Feb. 24 | Budd Co. (4) ................ pr. 12 Molybdenum (4)...... Apr. 5 
Amer. Bank Note (4)........ a 7 | MEF Bast, (0) (0). kikésidcaciccc June 10 | Buffalo Forge (4) (m)........ Mar. 1 | Clinton Foods (4)............. Mar. 18 
Amer. Bantam Car (1) (g)...Dec. 20 | Atl. Coast Fisheries (4) (e). a ee ho SS Sarr eb. 25 SO eee 8 
Amer. Beverage (1) (m)..... Feb. 3 | Atl Gulf & W. Indies (4)....Apr. 11 | Bulova Watch (4) (c)........ July 1 | Club Aluminum Prods.(2) (g).Sept. % 
Amer..Bosch (4) ............. May 17 | Atlantic Refining (4)......... Mar. 24 | Bunker Hill & Sullivan (2)..Apr. 26 | Cluett, Peabody (4) .......... Feb. 11 
Amer. Brake Shoe (4)........ Mar. 8 | Atlas Corp. (2)..:......0.0005. Mar. 10 | Burd Piston Ring (1)......... pr. 12 ‘| Coca-Cola CQ) occsscccccecccet Apr. 8 
Amer. Broadcasting (4)...... Apr. 11 | Atlas Plywood (4) (g)....... Sept. 2 | Burlington Mills (4) i) en Jan. 6 | Cackshutt Plow (2) (k)...... Jan. 3 
Amer..Cable & Radio (4).. - 29 | Atlas Powder (4)............. Feb. 15 | Burroughs Adding Mach.....Mar. 18 | Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (4) .. Mar. 21 
Mente, Can, G0) 0. cncsecesn ccs r. 4 | Atlas Tack (4)................ Sept. 29 | Burry Biscuit (4) (k)......... Jan. 2% | Collins & Aikman (4) (b)....May 1! 
Amer. aed iy wrt (1) (e). Jay 18 | Austin, Nichols (3) (e)....... June 28 | Bush Termimal Co. (4)....... Mar. 14 | Colonial Airlines (1)..........) ar. 9 
Amer. Chain & Cable (2)..... Wh te nee Mar. 25 | Butler Bros. (4)............... Mar. 1] C i & Stone (2) Mar. 16 
Amer. Chicle (4).............. Poe 25 | Automatic Canteen (4) (j)...Dec. 27 | Butte Copper & Zinc (4)....Mar. 22 | Colorado Fuel (4) (g)........ Sept. 20 
Amer..Cities Pr. & Lt. (4)..Jan. 25 | Automatic Steel Products (2). Mar. 21 | Byers (A. M.) (4) (j)......... Dec. 22 | Colt’s Manufacturing (4)..... Mar. 23 
Amer. Colortype (4).......... Mar. 1 | Autom. Voting Mach. (1) (m).Mar. 16 | Byrom Jackson (4)............ Mar. 22 | Columbia B ..Mar. 
Amer. Crystal Sugar (1) (c). aay 31 a Mfg. 4 eae Feb. 28 Columbia Pictures (4). (g)....Oct. 26 
Amer. Cyanamid (4).......... Mar. 7 CS Eee eg 27 | Cable Elec. Products (4) (e).Sept. 22 | Columbian Carbon (4)........ Mar. 18 
Amer. Distilling (4) (j)...... Jan. 17 a ire Calton (1) (g).. 17 | Calgary & Edmonton (1) (g).Sept. 16 | Combust. Eng.-Superheat. (4). Mar. 2! 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling (4)..Mar. 8 California Packing (1) (b)....May 19 | Commercial Credit (4)........ Mar. | 
Amer. European Securities (4) Feb. 1 | Babbitt (B. T.) (4)........... Mar. 29 | Callaham Zinc-Lead (4)....... Mar. 29 | Commercial Solvents (4)..... Mar. Il 
Amer. Export Lines (4)...... May 6 | Babcock & Wilcox (2)........ Mar. 3 | Calumet & Hecla (4)......... Mar. 22 | Commodore Hotel (1)......... Mar. 35 
Amer. & Foreign Pwr. (4)...May 3 | Baldwin Locomotive (4)...... Mar. 16 |. Campbell, Wyant (4)......... — 18 | Community Pub. Serv. (4)...Apr. 8 
Amer. General (4)............ Jan. 28 | Baldwin Rubber (1) (g)...... Aug. 29 | Canada Dry (4) (j)........... . 13 -| Compo Shoe (4) ....5..i00.06 ar. 9 
Amer. Hard Rubber (lees oe ge | ar Mar. Canadian Breweries (4) (k). ag 18 | Conde Nast Publications (4). is 30 
Amer. Hawaiian S.S. (4)..... Apr. 8 | Barium Steel (4).... Canadian Marconi (1)......... Apr. 12 | Congoleum-Nairn (2) ........ Feb. 28 
Amer. Hide & Leath. (4) (s). Aug. 16 | Barker Bros. (4).............. Mar. Cannon Mills (1).............. 30 | Consolidated Cigar (4)........ Feb. 25 
Amer. Home Products (4).. r. 28 | Barnsdall (Oil) (4) a ’ inistration (4)...... Jan. 24 | Consolidated Coppermines (4). Mar. 31 
ee Oe (eee | Mon 1 | Basic Refractories (4)........ Mar. 10 | Capital Airlines (4)........... Apr. 19 | Consolidated Grocers (4) (g).Sept. 12 
Amer. International (4)....... Jan. 25 | Bath Iron Works (2)......... Mar. 29 | Capital City Products (1)....Nov. 21 | Consolidated Laundries (4).. oe r. 18 
Amer. Investment (*)........ Apr. 1 | Bayuk Cigars (4)............. Mar. 28 | Carey, Baxter & Kennedy (a). Mar. 9 | Cons. Mining & Smelt. (1)...Apr. 19 
Amer. Laundry Mach. (2)...Mar. 15 | Beatrice Foods (4) (b)........ May 10 | Carman & Co. (1)............. Apr. 7 | Cons. Retail Stores........... “Mar. 14 
Amer. Locomotive (2)........ Mar. 11 | Beau Brummell Ties (1) (h).Sept. 30 | Carnation (1) ...............4. Mar. 15 | Cons. SC eee May 4 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry. (4)....Mar. 24 | Beaunit Mills (4) (c)......... June ; Carpenter Steel (4) (g)...... Oct. 3 | Cons. Textile (4) (i).......... Dec. 6 
Amer. Mach. & Metals (4). -Mar. 2 | Beck (A. S.) Shoe (2)........ Mar. Carr-Consolidated Biscuit (1).Apr. 25 | Cons. Vultee Aircraft (4) (m).Mar. 2 
Amer. Mfg. (1)............... Mar. .3 | Beech Aircraft (4) (g)....... Nov. 23 Carrier Corp. (4) (k)......... an. 28 | Container Corp. (4)..........- Mar. 4 
Amer. Maracaibo (1)......... Mar. 31 | Beech-Nut Packing (4) ...... Mar. 11 | Carriers & General (2)....... Feb. 1 | Continental Baking (4)....... Jan. 7 
Amer. Metal (4).............. 30 | Belding Hemingway (4)...... Mar. 15 | Carter (J. W.) (1)............ une 28 | Continental Can (4).......... Mar. 10 
Amer. Metal Products (1) Apr. 19 | Bell Aircraft | Se Apr. 14 | Casco Products (1) (b)...... May 26 | Cont’] Car- 5 ie a. (g)..Nov. 2 
Amer. AOD Schick oc kee 4 | Bellanca Aircraft (1)......... Apr. ‘7 |: Case (J. 1.) (1) (k).2:.......;. an. 27 | Cont’l-Diamond Fibre (4)....Apr. | 
Amer. ~ nam (4) (g)...... oF 21 | Bell & Howell (4)............. Apr. 12 | Castle (A. M.) (4) .......... Feb. 4 | Cont’l Fdry & Mach. (4) (m). Feb. 16 
Amer. N: CR 8 | Bell Tel. Canada (1)......... Feb. 15 | Catalin Re ae ar. 7 | Cont’l Insurance (2).......... Mar. 9 
Amer. Potash & Chem. (4). “Apr: 2% | Bendix Aviation (4) (j)....... Jan. 28 | Caterpillar Tractor (4)........ Jan. 24 | Cont’l Motors (4) nm jsbcee ee Mar. 10 

Amer. Rad. & Std. San. (4)..Mar. 8 | Bendix Home Appliance (4)... a 16. | CON FD asa. ones scacbeces Mar. 15 | Continental Oil (4)............ Mar. 
Amer. Republics (1).......... Apr. 5 | Beneficial Ind’l] Loan (4).. b: "8! | Cobottre 160) 5.2 63k isid.<doee Jan. 25 | Continental Stee} (4).......... Feb. 14 
Amer. Safety Razor (4)...... Apr. 5 | Benguet.Cons. Mining (4)....... me Centra ae ee er (1) (h). Dec. 15 | Cook Paint & Varnish (1)(m). i ‘ 
Amer. Seal-Kap (1).......... Feb. 16 | Benrus wank. Gy Gad ....54. Apr. 21 | Central reuieys <8 6 pie apie Feb. 24 | C - CB vg nasa r. 31 
Amer. Seating (4)............ Mar. 11 | Benson & Hedges (1)........ Mar. 25 ' Central Ohio Skeet Brod. (1).Apr. 4 ! Copper Range (4)............. = 19 


* Reports a = Ya iFiscal year changed. N.A.—Not available. Fiscal year months: a—January; b—February; c—March; e—April; f—May; 
g—June; h—July; i—August; j—September; k—October; m—November. 
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10 Stocks 











N- Concluded from page 4 
0 should rebound sharply in the current 
« year. An impressive dividend record 
SM ives the equity attraction as an in- 
come holding. 
lar 
@ Northern Natural Gas: One of 
the highest grade equities in the dy- 
eae fe tamic natural gas industry, Northern 
wg Natural Gas has given an excellent 
iH account of itself in the past. Recent 
" sm developments point toward good 
-iifgrowth in 1950. The company has 
7 @ filed plans for the construction of 
. SM some 597 miles of new pipeline to 
tM increase deliveries in its present ser- 
“pimvice area, lifting capacity from 470 
© {@uillion to 600 million cubic feet per 
+ day. Since the company owns its 
x. 9MOWN gas reserves, and the project is 
TM one of expansion in an existing ser- 


«2 @in obtaining FPC approval. 


vice region, no difficulty is envisioned 
The 


8 company plans to complete construc- 
 if™tion by October of this year. The 
na broadened earnings base points to- 
i f_vard larger income and makes a 
y dividend increase quite likely. 

ir. 9 

b. 4 


i@omer demand, 


21 Mi through 


nfm Pacific Gas & Electric: Serving a 
i 4pidly growing section of our na- 


‘ition, Pacific Gas & Electric has shown 
sm@mexcellent growth. To satisfy cus- 
the company will 
;qgspend approximately $450 million 
1951 for new facilities. 





Earnings per share in 1949 declined 
due to an increase in common shares 
from 7.5 million to 8.3 million. Lar- 
ger indicated revenues, a recent gas 
rate increase amounting to $4 million 
annually, and new equipment should 
serve to aid operating margins and 
earnings. The company also is seek- 
ing an electric rate rise of $8.9 mil- 
lion which would result in a sub- 
stantial boost in income if approved 
by the California Utilities Commis- 
sion. 


Purity Bakeries: The bakery 
strike in the New York area, which 
lasted from February through July, 
pared Purity’s income for 1949, but 
the common stock dividend rate of 
$2.40 was covered by an ample mar- 
gin. Sales in the first three quarters 
of 1949 were down nine per cent to 
$51 million and income slipped 26 
per cent to $2.52 per common share. 
Some _ recovery is believed to have 
occurred in the final quarter and a 
continued better showing is expected 
this year. Leading baking firms are 
not worried over the political pres-. 
sure being exerted to force a reduc- 
tion in bread prices, and good results 
are envisioned provided work stop- 
pages do not recur. 


Sperry Corporation: The domi- 
nant Government supplier of various 
navigational, electronic, aeronautical 
and fire-control devices for military 
purposes, the company has partici- 
pated in the heavy defense expendi- 
tures by all branches of the military 
Further large outlays in the present 
year for defense needs will hold earn- 





ings to an excellent level. Backlog 
of orders on June 30, 1949 amounted 
to about $130 million, equivalent to 
approximately 13 months’ sales. The 
present high rate of military plane 
cutput is especially encouraging, 
pointing to continued excellent de- 
mand for Sperry products. 


New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


Michigan Associated Telephone Com- 
pany: 50,000 shares of $50 par cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Terms to be filed 
by amendment. 


Ashland Oil & Refining Company: 
$15,000,000 debenture 3s due 1970 and 
50,000 shares of $5 cumulative preferred 
stock. Terms to be filed by amendment. 


Commonwealth Edison Company: 
$49,000,000 debenture 2%s due 1999. 
(Offered January 11 at 100%%.) 


Food Fair Stores, Inc.: $8,000,000 de- 
bentures due 1965. (Offered January 
11 at 100%.) 


Seaboard Finance Company: 120,000 
shares of $1.35 convertible preferred 
stock. (Offered January 11 at $27 per 
share.) 


Lawrence Gas and Electric Company: 
$2,750,000 first 25@s due 1979. (Offered 
January 12 at 100.518%.) 


General Portland Cement: 71,913 
shares of common stock. Terms to be 
filed by amendment. 


Consumers Power Company: 454,457 
shares of common stock to be offered to 
common stockholders of record January 
31 at the rate of one share for each 10 
held. Terms to be filed by amendment. 


Minute Maid Corporation: 280,000 
shares of common stock. (Offered Jan- 
uary 17 at $14 per share.) 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company: 300,000 shares of capital 
stock. (Offered January 17 to warrant 
holders at $40 per share.) 














































4 
ar. 16 
pt. 20 
ar. 23 
ar. 24 
t. 26 Release Release Release | Release 
ar. 18 Company Date Company Date Company Date Company Date 
ar. 21 Mi Copperweld Steel (4)......... Apr. 1 | Dana Corp. (4) (i)........... Nov. 21 | Dominion Bridge (1) (m).....Jan. 18 | Elliott Ca. (4)...............-. Mar. 11 
BE. Com Exch. Bank Trust (4)..Jan. 4 | Davega Stores (2) (c)........ June 14 | Dominion Steel & Coal (1)...Apr. 20 | Emerson Electric Mfg. (4)(i).Dec. 30 
0 . ° ..Jan. 28 | Davenport Hosiery (1)....... Feb. 23 | Douglas 4) (m)....Mar. 22 | Emerson Radio & Ph. (4)(k).Feb. 21 
ar. r -Apr. 11 | Davidson Bros. (2) (h)....... Oct. 19 | Dow Chemical (4) (f)........ uly Empire Millwork (4)......... Apr. 4 
pr. 9 Mo Products (4)............ Mar. 25 | Davison Chemical (4) (g) Aug. 25 | Dresser Industries (4) (k) Jan. 25 Emsco ge a Ri acddleuawe eb. 23 
ar Bectucopia Gold (1).......... Apr. 6 | Day Mi (4).....0..0......-Apr. 28 | Driver-Harris (4) ............ Mar. 17 ohnson (2) (m)....Feb. 4 
8 teen seeeeseeeens pr. 12 Rubber (2) (k)...... Feb. 23 | Dumhill Int’ (4)............... pr. 8 pera Office (4) (e)...... Aug. 9 
*b. = & Reynolds (1)...... May 4 | Decca Ee ASF Mar. 17 | Duplan Corp. (4) (f).......... Sept. 15 | Equity Corp. (2).............- Jan. 2 
b. 1 Cosden Petroleum (2) (e)..... July 5 | Deep i eee Mar. 28 | du Pont de Nemours (4)...... Mar. 10 | Esquire (1) (c)............... une 20 
oa red nc, (0. (g)....2.:+-2+0.. $ Deere & Co. (4) (k).......... Jan. 25 | Duraloy (4) ...........00..005 Feb. 7 | Eureka Pipe-Line (1); ..... July 14 
pt. 4 International (2)........ Apr. 8 | Dejay Stores (4) (a).......... May 4 Dure-Test CP Ciuc ciadiccccad 3 | Eureka-Williams (4) (h)..... Oct. 3 
ar. 18 MiCrane (1) ............ceeeeeeee Mar. 24°] Dennison Mfg. (2)............ Mar. 23 | Duval Sulphur & Potash (4). ae. 8 | Evans Products (4).......... pr. 19 
pe 2 of America (4)..May 24| Derby Off ()...--.0.00 co Mar. 28 Eversharp, Inc. (4) (b)...... June 9 
ar. Ht jfram of Wheat (4).......... eb. 28 | Detroit Gasket (1)............ Apr. 6 | DWG Cigar (4) .............. Mar. 17 | Ex-Cell-O (4) (m)............ Mar. 10 
ay 5 Mit ne ctmoleum (2)......... Apr. 8 |, Detroit Gray Iron (1)......... May 5 | Eagle-Picher (4) (m)......... Mar. 9 | Exchange Buffet (4) (e)...... Aug. 18 
ec. & Mor prewing (1) (i). ..-.---- Feb. 21 | Detroit-Michigan Stove (4)...Apr. 15 | Eastern Air Lines (4)........ Apr. 6 
ar. Baxesley Motors (1) (h)....... Oct. 13 | Detroit Steel (4).............. Mar. 23 | Easterm Corp. (4) ............ Mar. 16 | Fair (The) (4) (a)............ Apr. 21 
ar, * BBeowley, Milner (4) (a)...... Apr. 12 | Detroit Steel Products (1)....Mar. 3 | East. Stainless Steel (4).....Mar. 15. | Fairbanks, Morse (2)......... Mar. 2 
‘ies 0 -Apr. 19 | De Vilbiss Co. (4 _aalpeties 5 5 | Eastern Sugar Asso. (1) (g).Sept. 15 eter Camera (4) ........ Apr. 19 
jar. town Cork & Seal (4)...... Mar. 29 | Devoe & Raynolds (2) (m)...Feb. 8 | Eastman Kodak (4).......... ar. 10 | Fairchild Engime (1) ......... Apr. 1 
Ov. 1 Drug (1) G).......... Nov. 9 | Diamond Match (4)........... Mar. 18 | Easy Washing Mach. (4)....Mar. 2 Fajardo Sugar (1) th) Weincedes Oct. 31 
pr. | Gi\tewn Zellerbach (4) (e)..... July 21 | Diamond T Motor (4)........ Mar. 25 | Eaton Manufacturing (4)....Feb. 28 4)...-..008- Mar. 25 
eb. : PES ar. 7 | Diama Stores (4) (h)......... Sept. 20 | Edison Bros. Stores (2)...... Mar. 24 Family Finance (4) (g)...... Sept. 6 
ar.) Byystal Oil Refining (1)...... . 28 | Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ekco Products (4) ........... Mar. 10 | Fansteel Me ical (1)....) ar. 31 
jar. a1 16 NE i weedeat cs sndimihs Nov. 4 | Elastic Stop Nut (4) (m)....Feb. 21 | Fedders-Quigan (4) .......... r. 24 
ae 5 Corp. (4) (k) .......... Jan. 27 | Electric Auto-Lite (4)........ ar. 10 | Fed. & Smelting (4)..Mar. 16 
eb. I Btahy Packing (1) (k)...... c. 19 | Dixie Cup (4) ..............0+- ar. 21 | Electric Boat (1).............. May 20 | Federal Mogul (4) ........... Apr. 5 
eb. 31 Mit ress (4) ..-- eee se ee. ar. 29 MM tice ctesceaaen Apr. 18 | E ic Bond & Share (4).. “Feb. 7 | Federal Motor T: (@..... Apr. 11 
we c. $ | Dr. RES Sy. Apr. 5 | El. & Musical Indust. (1) (g).Nov. 25 | Federated Dept. Str. (4) (a)..Apr. 29 
pr. 9 itwtis Publishing (4)......... Mar. 25 Dochler Jarvis ae  < ; cane amue Mar. 15 | Electric Storage Battery (2).Mar. 21 | Felt & T aegis Mar. 22 

RS, OE ar. 23 (4)...............Mar. 17 | Electrographic (2)............Apr. 8 | Ferre i (@) ............Mar. 22 

‘May; @jer-Hammer (4) .......... Mar. 21 Deantetie Credit (2) (c)....... May 3 ! Elgin National Watch (4).. Mar. 7 | Fidelity-Phenix (2) .......... Mar. 9 
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Coty, Inc. The Cuban-American Sugar Company 

Incorporated: 1939, Delaware; represents the U. S. division of the former Incorporated: 1906, New Jersey, as consolidation of five long established 

Coty, Inc., which was incorporated in 1922 (Delaware). Office: 730 Fifth (COT) companies. Office: 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: (CSU) 

Avenue, New York 19, N. Y¥ — meeting: Third Monday in April. Third Tuesday in January at 117 Main Street, Flemnigton, N. J. Number 

Number of stockholders: About 5,300 of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: Capitalization: 

Rt RRR NINE Sc 5 cs ek DcpoonntisineNiaonms Ris ayy ohare ss awk bos see wspainee Fy ord —— E — _ oa Seana knn an ac einnts>= <4 opeesikee sts vie eras yes 
Sen RE CEE OID Ss chavo cso necsntovcasecdmase ass sos eseeescaen sees 1,498,906 shs referred stoc RU NSO as 55 sos he one bss Sesiqnacpaae s+ sess 8 

a ie s seis . OO: DH AGI GOED a cincccsescskvendcvessta vce Sse Usene ce cenees tants 912,300 shs 


*Balance of notes payable to banks. 


Business: Holds exclusive U. S. rights for the manufacture of 
Coty perfumes, powders and toiletries, distributed under such 
well-known trade names as Chypre, L’Origan, Paris, Ambre 
Antique, Jasmin de Corse, Emeraude, L’Aimant, Muse, Air- 
Spun and Pastel-Tint. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1949, 
$6.1 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; inventories, 
$4.5 million. Book value of stock, $4.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-1930; 1937 and 1939-1947. 


Outlook: Field of operations is highly competitive, margins 
are narrow and luxury nature of products emphasizes de- 
pendence on high level of consumer incomes. 


Comment: Shares are essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





*Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... ¢$0.60 $0.67 $0.63 $0.64 $0.82 D$0.08 $0.42 §D$0.11 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.40 0.20 None None 
PRES cucsbanessaees 3% 6 7% 13 14% 8% 5% 5 
BP: esas bvaneteusne 2% 2% 5 6 7% 4% 3% 3% 
*Fiscal years ended December 31 in 1942-48. tAfter contingencies equal to 41 cents 
a share. §Six months to June 30 (fiscal year changed), vs. earnings of $0.04 in same 


1948 period; subsequent September quarter netted $0.26 vs. 


$0.11 a year before. 
D—Delficit. 





The Cudahy Packing Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Maine; succeeding a business formed 1887. Office: 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Il]. Annual meeting: Second Friday in 
February at 57 Exchange Street, Portland, Me. Approximate number of 
stockholders: Preferred, 3,000: common, 4,300. 


Capitalization: 


(CUX) 


i PE 455. o0b on eheabe kab bee kes se een hs ante Same hes sie hoes Seen $13,200,000 
*Preferred stock 444% cum. ($100 par) ..........ccscccccccvccccscccces ae 000 shs 
ee ee eer ee ers erry Acta CacWsak moe eeebeuee 542,714 she 





Callable at $102 through July 14, 1953; less thereafter. 


$323,320 shares (about 21%) 
owned by Chairman Cudahy. 


Business: One of the “big four” meat packers, engaged in 
all phases of the industry. Brands include Puritan meats, 
Tang luncheon meats, Sunlight poultry, eggs, butter and 
cheese, Delrich margarine and Old Dutch Cleanser scouring 
powder. Sales of meats and by-products account for approxi- 
mately 85% of total volume of business. 

Management: Able and conservative. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 30, 
1948, $36.8 million; ratio 2.0-to-1; cash, $5.2 million; inven- 
tories, $50.9 million. Book value of common stock, $27.23 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends on former preferreds omitted 
mid-1937 through 1940; arrears cleared 1943. Present preferred 
dividends regular; common payments 1924-36 and 1944 to April 
15, 1949. 

Outlook: Unit sales volume is relatively stable from year to 
year, but price swings frequently are substantial and affect 
dollar volume and profit margins, a situation that results in 
an erratic earnings record. 

Comment: The preferred stock is a businessman’s invest- 
ment; the common carries speculative risks. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... *$1.97 *$2.03 $1.86 $1.37 $4.06 $4.32 $0.46 §D$3.31 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... None None 0.10 0.50 §0.73 0.82 0.60 0.30 
ELS Oe e 4% 8% 9% 17 22 17% 13% 8% 
CANE Derik cn Sales ba 2% 3% 7% 85% 115% 10% 7% 5% 
*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1947. fAfter postwar adjustment reserve, $0.71 
each year. iIncludes $0. oly net credit for prior years adjustments. §Includes $1.70 tax 


carryback credit. D—Deficit 


30 








*Non-redeemable. 


Business: Owns and operates completely equipped Cuban 
plantations producing raw sugar, and two sugar refineries, one 
in Cuba and one in Louisiana. Cuban properties include 489,- 
000 acres of land and raw sugar mills with combined capacities 
of 2.2 million 325-pound bags per annum. Daily refining capac- 
ity 1.5 million pounds in U. S., 600,000 in Cuba. In August, 
1949, a Sun Chemical subsidiary was named distributor for 
company’s new sugar cane wax. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1949, $17.8 million; ratio, 4.25-to-1; cash, ?1.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.6 million; inventories, $15.0 million. Book value of 
common stock, $44.96 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments 1907-29; arrears 
cleared by 1940 recapitalization and 1942 cash payment; regu- 
lar since. On common 1918-21; 1923-29; and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Smaller output, higher labor costs, but lower sell- 
ing prices have adversely affected recent earnings; future 
prospects are further clouded by weather and political un- 
certainties. 

Comment: 


Preferred is a businessman’s risk, common is 
speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*Earned per share... $1.95 $0.53 $3.60 $2.45 $2.59 $7.12 $5.32 $4.12 
+Earned per share... 1.68 0.53 3.60 2.45 2.11 6.13 4.27 3.02 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.40 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.00 2.50 $2.25 
MEE. coctecncaeces 9 14% 19% 29 27% 21% 17% 16% 
RS CE rae 5 7 11% 16 17% 13% 12% 12% 


*Before contingency reserves. 


tAfter contingency reserves. 
“‘additional’’ January 3, 1950. 


tPaid $0.25 and $0.25 





Walgreen Company 





Incorporated: 1909, Illinois, as successor to a business founded in 1902. (WAG} 
Office: 4300 Peterson Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Wed- 

nesday in December. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): Pre- 

ferred, 1,200; common, 10,800. 

Capitalization: 

ERE COR IE ooo v.cae kes tc crc denies sessed $e ss ce tees ste eebersweeeeteeteaseee None 


*Preferred stock 4% cum. 
Common stock (no par) 


58,480 shs 
1,292,485 shs 








*Callable at $102 to September 15, 1950; $101 thereafter. 


Business: The second largest domestic nationwide retail 
drug chain, with heaviest concentrations in the Chicago area. 
Operates 417 stores (almost entirely on a lease basis) 
208 cities, of 39 states. Also sells merchandise, manufactured 
by it or subsidiaries, to about 1,300 independent druggists 
operating as “Walgreen System” stores. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1949, $20.2 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $9.0 million; market- 
able securities, $2.3 million; inventories, $20.6 million. Book 
value of common stock, $19.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on present 
common 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings will continue to reflect the level 
of general consumer purchasing power, although results proba- 
bly will remain above-average for the field. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment rank; common is oDé 
of the better situated issues in the drug chain group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON eae 
194 


Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


1948 
Earned per share.... $2.27 . $2.20 $2.25 $2.20 $2.64 $3.29 $3.03 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 20. 16e. Leb... 2.80, . 266 25 eee ee 
oA ag item eas ele 20% 2% 31% 42 54 36% 35% ih 
OS Se RO SAL TS | BO 16 20% 26% 30% 338% «429 28 25% 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








[emma 


American Maracaibo Company 


}. J. Newberry Company 





incorporated: 1924, Delaware, to acquire an established business. Office: ( AMQ) 
"91 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. Annual meeting: First Tuesday 
in May. Number of stockholders (March, 1949): 5,862. 
snenprong ooh 
Reh GONUR GOUE: 6. Sek caw ced deh s hs bd 0 eupccc.cvesink dob Geapeb acceso us take *$909,000 
Capital By ‘si WD xwbic Daria Sawa ds 285 6 bs seks exe gear agetee enna Keun 1,913,515 shs 
~*Collateral notes and accrued interest. 

Business: Produces crude petroleum in Texas, holds a 


royalty interest in the Barco Concession in Colombia (con- 
trolled jointly by Socony-Vacuum and Texas Company), and 
has concessions on oil lands jin Venezuela with Creole 
Petroleum and through wholly-owned Monagas Oil Corpora- 


tion. Net production 516,067 barrels in 1948 vs. 395,290 in 
1947. 
Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $234,453; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $254,830. Book value of 
stock, $1.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: None paad to date. 


Outlook: Long term debt is being steadily reduced, but 
large share capitalization precludes significant share earnings. 
Comment: Shares are among more speculative members of 
their group. 
EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

famed per share....D$0.1~ D0.03 D$0.02 $0.05 $0.001 $0.09 $0.19 cone 

ee eae 7/16 15% 1% 6% 5% 4% 7 5% 

TN veteeasiggasend 5/32 % 15/16 1% 2% 2% 3 3 
‘On N. Y. Curb Exchange. D—Deficit. 





American Viscose Corporation 





Inorporated: 1922, Delaware, as successor to a business established in 
110. Office: 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3. Penna. Annual 
meting: First Monday in May at Marcus Hook, Pa. Number of stock- 
tlders (December 31, 1948): Preferred, 2.486; common, 14,741. 


Capitalization : 

long DES OD ne A: San oe en 5 a nae Aya te 
Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par) . 223, sos. pred 
aamon PRT opcode tha ns kxd de anteecemedaiwatesues 2,047,854 shs 


 *Callable at $115 at any time. 


(VIS) 


Business: Largest U. S. producer of rayon yarn and rayon 
itaple fibre by the viscose process. Also manufactures con- 
tinuous filament acetate rayon. Rayon and vinyon products 
trade-marked Avisco. Sylvania Division manufactures cello- 
phane and plastic products. In 1948, company developed the 
Filamatic continuous-spinning method for making viscose and 
acetate rayon textile yarn. In August, 1949, announced a new 
bre-shrinking process for polyethelene fabrics. 


Management: Competent and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, September 
0, 1949, $85.8 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and marketable 
pene $66.6 million. Book value of common stock, $79.56 
ber share. 


Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common (pri- 
vately held prior to 1941) 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Demand for textile yarns follows an erratic pat- 
tern, while tire cord sales are influenced by trends in auto- 
Motive tire production. Volume of other production follows 
trends in consumer incomes. Research program and aggres- 
‘ive promotion policies suggest long term growth in sales 
and earnings. 


Comment: Stocks are of relatively good grade, but common 
is handicapped by identification with volatile textile group. 



































EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. $1 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Harned per share.. 1 20 bars 98 +t$2.28 $2.31 $5.86 $8.96 §$13.65 $5.19 

Vidends paid ..... .00 -00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 4.50 4.00 
Oe ...ccsccaein 33% om 49 69% 78 60 71% 174 

Terre 22 32 39% 43% 48% 41% 46% 419% 
tt | present common; based on shares qutstendans at end of each period. fAdjusted. 
ludes postwar refund of $0.67 in 1942; $0.69 in 1948; and $0. Pa in 1944. §After 


me a special pension payment. 


ANUARY 25, 1950 





{Nine months to September 30, vs. $11.36 in same 

















Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, acquiring business established in 1911. (JJN) 

Office: 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. Annual meeting: First : 

Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): Preferred, 

1,200; common, 2,700. 

Capitalization: 

RE PCP EOC COLL OE LECCE oe CEE PRE Tae ee $11,674,644 

tPreferred stock 3%% cum. ($100 par) ............-. cece eect eee eeeee 100,000 shs 

§Common stock (no. per) f eee a en ee Mee OE 1,521,784 she 
*Callable at $103.50 through August 1, 1950, $103 through August 1, 1951, with 


declining premium of 50c yearly to August 1, 1953. §837,512 shares (55%) owned by 


Newberry family, November 26, 194 


Business: Operates a chain of variety stores, distributing a 
general line of merchandise ranging in price from 5 cents to 
$2. Approximately 484 stores are operated in 45 states, with 
the heaviest concentration in the New England, Middle Atlantic 
and Pacific Coast areas. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1948, $32.8 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash, $12.1 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $6.7 million. Book value of common stock, 
$24.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: 
mon 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Although influenced by variations in consumer 
incomes, company should maintain its relative year-to-year 
stability and extend, perhaps at a less sharp rate than in the 
past decade, a definite over-all growth trend. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive but high grade; common 
among the more attractive issues in its group. 


Regular payments on preferred; on com- 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.. - = ba oo 7$1.85 $1.93 $4.74 $4.30 $4.55 rere 
Dividends paid ..... 0.60 0.60 1.35 2.00 2.00 $2.00 
— sesaceesiceuns “im like 17 37 43% 38 35 39% 
danke was Rawk <a 7 9% 14 16% 25% 25% 27% 29 





” *Adjusted for 4-for-1 a split in 1945. Includes 10c postwar refund in 1942, 
944. 


25e in 1943 and 29¢ in 1 





The West Penn Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Maryland, to consolidate the electric properties of the 


(WEP} 


then parent American Water Works. Office: 50 Broad Street, New York 4, 

N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in May. Number of common 

stockholders (April, 1949): 12,759. 

Capitalization: 

TIMID BRE ad Gio. 5 a dik. ois ais a 6a nS dhe comeeuaenskaeecabuevenes $30,255,000 
I as 5s Walld as dau che gee sanads eave dxdteanwesceeaae 150,163,908 
Se MONET GUID g Sa Ge che ee cade dedivescewevece Tears leveasceves 62,086,100 
ES CONNIE nn 6b enh 6 ees hbk ds dan cdcessbasecedcdocaatessuse 3,200,000 shs 


Business: A holding company controlling electric, gas and 
transportation properties formerly controlled by American 
Water Works & Electric System, in Maryland, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and West Virginia. Subsidiaries include West 
Penn Railway, West Penn Power, Potomac Edison, Mononga- 
hela Power and others. Revenues are approximately 90% 
electric, 8% transportation, and 2% gas. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1948, 
$15.4 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and special deposits, $22.9 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.6 million. Book value of common 
stock, $13.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on old preferreds; on 
old “B” and present common stocks 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Although its territory is largely industrialized, 
company should continue to show characteristically stable 
revenues and earnings, with evidence of secular growth. 

Comment: The common stock is of medium investment 
calibre. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 








Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $0.84 $0.75 $0.77 $0.83 $2.29 $3.07 $3.68 +t$2.40 
tDividends paid .... 0.04 0.14 0.19 0.41 0.86 0.37 1.00 1.52% 
BE oo ccleeebtvess Listed on New York Stock Exchange——— 19% 25% 
EGG 54 Che pectadains anuary, 1948 13% 14% 


*In 1942-48, based on 2,343,105 shares outstanding after reclassification in 1948. tIn 
1942-47, payments on former ‘‘B’’ and common shares, recalculated on present common. 
tNine months to September 30, vs. $2.51 in same 1948 period, both on pro forma basis 
allowing for 1949 refinancing and simplification. 
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FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by Financial World itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 
ADD) : Free ~ 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
. Place, New York 6 N. Y. 





Metals in 1950—Copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, 
platinum and gold are reviewed and discussed 
tn a new 24-page booklet prepared by the re- 
search director of a leading N.Y.S.E. member 
firm. 

* * * 


Important Facts About Your Savings—What 
your money can earn in various ways, with a 
suggested combination of bonds, preferred and 
common stocks to afford a better-than-averaze 
return. 

* * * 


Eastern Industrial Opportunities—New bro- 
chure outlining available plant locations in 
progressive eastern state where labor supply, 


transportation facilities and tax situation are 
favorable. 
* * * 


Guide to Security Buying—Pointers on the 
preparation of an investment program with 
a view to organizing a diversified list com- 
bining reasonable safety with a satisfactory 
rate of income. 

* * 


Investing in Canada’s Future—All leading 
Canadian industries (auto, banking, electrical, 
chemical, mining, steel, oil, paper and utilities) 
are represented in seasoned investment fund— 
yield over 4% per cent with growth potentials. 


* * * 


Building Company Goodwill—New digest with 
check list on methods to make stockholder 
literature more effective. Four-colors charts 
and graphs make this an interesting and help- 
ful study. 


* * + 


How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—There 
is a place for tax-exempt investments in every 
portfolio and this booklet shows how to profit 
through tax exemption. 

* * * 


Investor’s Reader— A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
* * * 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 
* * * 





Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


* aa * 


Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet which 
explains the advantages of odd lot trading for 
both large and small investor. Offered by 
N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


* * * 


“Savings & Loan” Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 

* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and‘complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

‘ * * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 
* * * 

New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 


* * * 
Annual Report Readership—Twenty-page illus- 
trated brochure on techniques in making cor- 
poration annual reports readable. Of interest 


to corporation and financial institution execu- 
tives only. 
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Financial Summary 




























































































































































*After distribution of Niagara Hudson Power stock. 
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Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 |-Seasonal Tr" 195 
Variation 190 Gen: 
220 11935-39 = 100 7 \ 
200 185 
180 WA \ 180 
f 175 = 
140 INDEX OF. \ 170 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION -~ Ww 165 
120 Federal Reserve Board | 194907 | on Gen 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 | SF MAM TF AS ORS 
Gen 
® i, 1950 ~ 1948 
Trade Indicators tnt a” ae ane 
JElectrical Output (KWH)............00-e0e 5,493 5,695 6,029 5,727 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ $92.9 $94.0 $95.0 100.1 Gen 
Freight Cac Lomdietes ns. 6ccsiiass 00 ks dh eo wces 495,634 506,947 +550,000 732272 
1949 1956 2, 1949 
Dec. 28 Jan. 4 Jan. 11 Jan, 12 Con 
tt CG ae in dacchmide Federal }.... $24,894 $24,673 $24,382 $23,677 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve \ Ae 13,904 13,851 13,857. = 12,299 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }. 1,608 1,529 1,250 1,113 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 bisa 37,473 = 37,514 = 37,920 =: 33,324 Gen 
{Demand Deposits .........  CGlie eds 48,269 47,975 48,140 47,519 
Taeoney in Crrcelatiotiid. .soesiin. welders. % 27,765 27,551 27,311 27,919 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,339 1,285 1,053 ) i 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. tRevised. 
Market Statistics -New York Stock Exchange i 
i - ” a — Jan r- 1950 Range - 
ae ro 11 12 13 pee 16 17 High Low 
30 Industrials 201.61 197.93 196.81 196.92 197.17 198.78 201.98 19681 
20 Railroads 55.80 53.81 54.01 53.78 54.41 54.73 55.80 52.88 _ 
15 Utilities ...... 41.48 40.94 40.90 40.86 40.79 41.15 41.70 40.79 
SS Stocks ....4:. 73.10 71.52 71.34 71.28 71.51 72.06 72.97 71.28 
January — YB cin 
Details of Stock Trading: 1 12 13 14 16 1] 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,630 2,970 3,330 1,180 1,460 17% 
MESHES TAs cas 5on oes oc bae eee 1,179 1232 1,188 928 1,090 1,121 
Number of Advances............ 647 61 6-lCUSS 449 437 657 Gir 
Number of Declines............. 285 913 659 242 407 215 ( 
Number Unchanged............. 247 158 216 237 247 249 | 
New Highs for 1949-50.......... 136 84 11 19 22 x ( 
New Lows for 1949-50........... 1 2 2 0 0 ) 
Bond Trading: J 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 102.47 102.38 102.18 102.11 101.94 10187 Gle 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)...... $7,080 $7,180 $6,870 $1,990 $3,700 $4.20 
— — 1949 “ae. 1950 — 1949-50 Range ( 
*Average Bond Yields: Dec. 14 Dec. 21 Dec. 28 Jan. 4 Jan. 11 High peed 
Rite: .sgunwielenedaes 2.564% 2.547% 2548% 2.542% 2.544% 2.740% 2.542% Gli 
Be) acum eee adc 2.922 2.915 2.906 2.896 2.861 3.137 2.861 , 
Rite iteashe eas s 3.336 3.315 3.312 3.260 3.260 3.496 3.238 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.85 6.94 6.87 6.80 6.71 7.26 6.03 
20 Railroads ....... 7.67 7.79 7.36 7.07 6.95 9.62 6.95 Go 
20 Utilities ....-.... 5.63 5.62 5.58 5.53 5.47 6.26 5.47 
OY Bleeks  hscdsis ces 6.75 6.83 6.75 6.67 6.58 7.23 6.09 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. Ge 
The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Jan. 17, 1951 
Shares -——Closing——_, Net Ge 
Traded Jan. 10 Jan. 17 nar 
International Tel. & Tel... 60... 0060008 381,600 11 125% +1%4 
Radio Corporation of America............. 242,800 1334 13% — 7 
*aited Coeperation 6.6 iieesb cli eS 189,400 3% 3% “3 
DS Wes sci a's Bice wind sin ck Re eo See 188,000 27% 27% , 
Atenival Cemmeratiee oo 5:6 050s sews nbemwebe 172,000 203% 23 +2 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph............. 142,100 17% 20% + mG 
LL arrester rrr ere 129,200 9% 9% + Hs; 
Pacdasd' Mator Car... 2 fede 126,800 45% 434 + h 
en ed, ree oe 118,000 12% 125% +A ‘ 
New York Central Railroad................ 115,100 13% 12% es 
Alleghany Corporation ................... 111,500 4 3% a 
Ee LE, 5 Pes eee Me Ae 101,600 13% 13% + 
Benguet Consolidated Mining.............. 100,500 1% 2 + . 







Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 23 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Gencral Public Service 1% 1% Xi A 2% 2% 7% 7% 44 
Low % 5/32 3/16 9/32 1% 1% 2% 25% 

D$0.16 D$0.14 D$0.18 D$0.05 D$0.05 D$0.05 $0.08 $0.07 
None None None None None None 0.15 0.20 
23% 16% 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 14% 11% 
Earnings January, 1946 $1.54 $1.56 
Dividends ... ayo coud wakes caas aaaa euws wee 0.25 0.80 


16% 14% 25% 46% 48 31% 

9 10% 12% 28% 24% 19 

Earnings 2 $2.06 $2.25 $2.73 ‘ $2.77 $0.23 $1.41 
Dividends .... a 1.00 1.25 1.25 : 0.75 4.25 1.00 


Dividends °.... 
General Public Utilities..... High 
Low 





Successor to Associated Gas & Electric 

















General Railway Signal 


Ld 
=e 


et et 


ade at a ae ole oe 


Gencral Realty & Utilities... % % 1% 
Low 


Gencral Refractories 


General Shoe 


General Telephone 


Gimbel Bros. 


(After 3-for-2 split 
January, 1946) 
(After 4-for-3 split 
January, 1947) 


Gleaner Harvester 


(Adjusted to 3314% 


stk. divid. Nov., 
Glidden Company 


(After 2-for-1 split 
October, 1947) 


Goebel Brewing 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends 


Earnings .... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


1948)....Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Gold & Stock Telegraph 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Goodall-Sanford, Inc. 


Gootrich (B. F.).... 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


pabieoad High 
Low 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Gooc'year Tire & Rubber....High 
Low 


Getlam Hosiery 


a -12 months to January 31, following year. 
p—Also paid stock, 


to “ovember 30. 


New ‘ 


Earnings saa 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends 


Prinied by C. J. O’BRIEN, Ine. 
York, N. Y. 


A 
jD$0.41 
None 


29% 
14 


$2.70 
1.40 


11% 
8% 
k$1.63 
0.90 
24 

16 


$2.86 
1.55 


= 


* 00 
2.00 


14% 
6% 
m$2.00 
1.00 


_— a 
jD$0.36 jD$0.29 
one None 


19% 23% 


20 
134% 
$2.22 : 3 
1.60 ft 1.60 
16% 31% 
11 19 
$1.39 $1.87 


1.00 : 1.00 
155% 
7% 
m$1.53 
1.00 


26% 

19% 

f m$3.53 
1.00 1.00 








$0.03 





4% 
2% 
$0.81 
4.45 


9% 
4% 


a$ 1 06 
None 


a$0.60 
None 


February, 1949 
D$0.06 . $0.20 D$0.07 


Listed N. Y, Stock Exchange 


8% 
3% 
j$0.40 
None 


34 

21 
$1.66 
1.00 


31 

19 
k$1.71 
1.00 
443, 
253% 
$2.26 
1.60 


38% 

27% 

$2.69 
1.00 


46 
26 
= 20 
1.00 


11 6% 
1% 3 
$0 7) j$0.65 
None None 
29%4 
18% 
$5.35 
1.75 


36% 
26 


49% 
32 
$3.08 
1.60 


46% 

24% 

$3.23 
1.25 


30% 
m$9.05 m$7.32 
1.00 , 2.00 








D$0.04 


$2.16 $4.48 


1.00 





Initial payment July 1 
5% 9% 16% 


3 4% 7% 
$0.82 $1.04 $1.24 
0.45 0.70 0.80 

1% 


SH «14% 227% 

4 5 11 
a$1.13 a$1.05 —a$i.54 
None 0.22 0.45 








j$0.16 j$0.89 
0.11 0.86 


19% 17% 
i] il 
k$0.78 $1.54 
0.50 0.75 
3% 2% 

2 2 
$0.29 $0.35 
0.25 0.25 


90 91 
77 80 


March, eg 


j$0.85 ae 04 
0.75 


0.67% 
16 22% 
12% 14% 
k$0.85 $0.99 
0.40 0.45 
3% 
% 
"0.20 


85% 


Leased to Western Union Telegraph at rental 


$6.00 $6.00 











None 


h—12 


None None 
20% 
10 
$3.12 
0.50 


24% 
12% 
$3.44 
1.25 


4% 
1% 
D$0.81 
None 


months to July 31. 
t—9 months to September 30. 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
January, 1945 : 

Not available 
$1.00 


y—Six months. 


$6.00 $6.00 $6.00 


Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 


of 6% 





26% 
13% 
$1.74 
1.20 


63% 
21 


a$2.50 
0:50 


42% 3 39%4 
22% 27% 
$4.55 $5. $6.80 
2.50 37% 3.00 


63 
56% 
73% 
32% 


a$6.65 
0.90 








j$1.13 
0 


39 


165% 
147% 


$6.00 
40 








$2.00 


27 455% 

13 24% 
$5.73 $7.31 
a 2.00 


41% 
25% 
$5.68 
2.00 


9% 

4% 

$1.24 

0.25 0.50 


j—12 months to September 30. 
z—Nine months. 


74% 
53 
$7.84 


aaa’ 


63% 
48 
$5.87 
2.00 


39 
12% 
$1.52 
0.75 


25% 
h$1.98 
1.50 


k—12 months to October 31. 


j$2.44 
0.12% 
56%4 
36% 


k$2.97 


151% 124 
116 104% 


per annum on capital stock 


$6.00 $6.00 
47% 33 
27 


2034 
h$3.44 h$4.61 


2.00 2.50 
88% 7134 
59% 49 
$17.69 $16.18 
4.50 5.00 
77 61% 
50% 41% 
$16.07 $10.93 
4.00 4.00 
43 23% 
19% 15 
$3.55 : $4.89 
1.60 A 2.10 


38% 
$10.25 
4.00 


D—Deficit. 





m—12 months 


MINNEAPOLIS MOLIN 





MODERN MACHINERY 


Years of Skill, Training, 
and Experience Help MM Build Better Farm Machinery 


Experienced MM craftsmen, skilled in precision work and 
trained to turn out only the finest product, are maintaining the 
high standards of MM Modern Machines, Visionlined Trac- 
tors, and Power Units year after year. These MM employees 
represent a storehouse of skill, training, and experience that 
firmly supports MM’s outstanding reputation for service and 
leadership wherever man tills the soil in the modern manner. 


This storehouse of knowledge and skill is vitally necessary 
in the manufacture and distribution of modern farm machinery. 
And it is equally important that these skills be passed along to 


men enthusiastic and eager to aid the growth of a great modern 
industry. 


The Proud Record of 
MM’s Employees and Dealer-Distributors : 


Of the approximately 6,500 employees, 890 or about 14% 
are Old-Timer employees with length of service records rang- 
ing from 20 to 59 years. Over 30% of our employees served 
with the armed forces in World War I or II. Of our dealer- 
distributor organization of some 2,000, approximately 10% 
have been MM dealers for over 20 years. 


Minneapolis-Moline also takes deep pride in its father- 
and-son employee teams, now numbering 204, who are con- 
tributing to MM’s reputation for skilled craftsmanship and 
high quality. The products of MM employees are now sold by 
2000 dealers in this country and in Canada and by distribu- 
tors in 30 different countries of the world. Many of these MM 
dealer and distributor set-ups are also father-and-son combina- 


tions. In some divisions over 20% of the dealerships are father- 
and-son organizations. 


This record of loyal service is notable in a nation where 
free choice of work is a cherished privilege. To the Old- 
Timers, to the father-and-son teams, to all employees, dealers, 
and distributors, Minneapolis-Moline extends the wish that 
the years ahead will fulfill their fondest hopes. 


avaavg, MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
canpant Sancasuaiane MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Ness 


AN MM EMPLOYEE SINCE 1890, 
ceives Old-Timer watch award from W. C. MacFarlane, 
MM president and general manager. 


So i PB ORR Soe % Sass SS 

AN, MM DEALER FOR 21 YEARS, J 1. McCarthy of 
Greeley, Nebraska is awarded an Old-Timer plaque 
from C. A. Johnson, MM Midwestern division moncagét. 


AN MM DISTRIBUTOR FOR 53 YE , Douglas 
Malcomess, East London, South Africa receives his 
Old-Timer plaque from George L. Gillette, MM vice 
president and general sales manager 























